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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
By Arthur Brooke. 8vo. C. x J. Ollier 


Tais wretched composition on the lament- 
able and appalling death of Shelley, by a 
kindred spirit,, a believer in the doctrine of 
Necessity ,without a Providence, is. every 
way consistent. . It\is dedicated to ‘‘ Leigh 
unt, Esq. the companion and admirer of 
e illustrious deceaséd—his friend and fellow 
labourer ;”. its style-is. corrupt; its senti- 
ments vapid, unintelligible or wicked ; and 
ona demerits of the most obnoxious 
acter. It sets out bya turgid appeal, in 
four apostrophes, to, first, the waves, second, 
the abyss of waters, third, the elemental air, 
and fourth, the winds, 
~ + +, whose gentle breath wakes love to bliss, 
Or whose wild rage deafens the thunder’s roar. 
To deafen, according to Dr. Johnson, is to 
deprive of the gueee of hearing, and if Mr. 
Brooke had understood the Ebglish language 
he ‘would not Jiave talked about depriving 
the thunder’s roar of a faculty which it never 
possessed.- To, show that we'do not carp at 


gre verbal hbundlesss Ke -covy, the ;second 


; hy fe Of the Otter six 


teen :— 
Bat is he lost ?_ and can it be that death +: ° 
Has quenched that spirit’s most ethereal beam ? 
Can that most vital thought be held beneath 
The sullen deep in unawakening dream’? 
Could the blind wave, like any commen breath, 
Stifle that voice which was a living stream 
Or Love and Wisdom, whose melodious flow 
Was poured on all that is, around, above, below ! 
,Upon this it may be observed, that the 
quere, “ Can a most vital thought be held 
beneath the deep in unawakening dream,” is 
rank nonsense, There is no thought at all, 
and assuredly no vital thought, in a drowned 
corpse ; and dreams awakening were never 
heard of either by land or sea. Then follows 
the equally foolish quere, which compares a 
nd wave (who ever saw a seeing one?) to a 
common breath, and inquires if the said blind 
Wave could stifle a voice which was a living 
Stream!!! We take no note of the. strange 
current of this stream, which, it appears from 
the concluding line, ran not only.all about on 
every side, but actually both up and down, 
above, below!” Well might the point of 
ration be tacked to the description of 
a ~~ 
0 this manner, linking words together 
without meaning, and phrases devoid o 
sense, poor Master Brooke pours his flood of 
od forth just like his own stream, ‘on 
that is, around, above, below.” In his 
srievous paroxysm he speaks of “ impalling 
which slaves and tyrants wind o’er the 
of *d world,”’—no wonder ! the winding 
is enough to bewilder the world: of 
8 glory being “ an essence pure and 
i time shall not obscure nor breath 
blight” —diight and obscure an essence!! 


With like rhodomontade his genius is com- 


Pared in one stanza (the xivth) to centric sun- 


beams, which befofe its close are converted 
into .a rau, a divine one it must be owned, 
which kindles but to fade! 
’ Farther to criticise such tomfoolery would 
be a sad misapplication of our time, and of 
our reader's patience. If,:in treating’ the 
theme, we deliver our opinion lightly of Mr. 
Brooke’s performance, it is not because we 
consider his subject to be a trivial one, or his 
attempt a slight offence ; but simply because 
the talents he bas brought to the task are 
unworthy of a graver reproof. It would be 
a happy thing: for the community were dri- 
vellers only to espouse the side of:immo- 
rality and irreligion. - Such puny reptiles do 
but provoke:contempt, and can do no inju 
to the massive social fabric which they assail 
with their powerless efforts. Mr.: Brooke 
may rant : 

Of stern Necessity, the One supreme, 
and bid in bad:rhyme new champions arise to 

Unveil foul Superstition’s idiot faith, [beneath, 
And criush:the viperous, worm that lurks that mask 
without doing the least haym. Execrable verse 
and nonsens¢ are quite innocuons ingredients, 
and slaver insteadof poisonyis a fortunate 
substitution -of the evjliintghti the en 
Hpitity to‘do“mischief. Such is the nature of 
this Elegy, written by one of a pernicious 
scliool,. untonctied it slonld seem by the 
awfui catastrophe which we earnestly hoped 
would have been received with a different 
spirit. In a line of prodigious length, he 
classes himself 
*¢ Of those whom loftier thoughts in holiest bro- 

therliood bind ;” 

and evokes his fellows to a similar labour on 
the manes of a proclaimed atheist— 
So shall that epoch which his soul fore-shared 
Roll, hastening, on its irresistible hour, 
And find its path not wholly unprepared, 
And Love be Law, and Gentleness be Power. 

Ah, Mr. Brooke, lay not the flattering 
unction to your soul. Your god Necessity 
is but a Dagon, and not so irresistible as you 
fondly imagine. Be warned by the terrible 
lesson of your leader’s fate, and ere another 
epoch comes, cast a look higher towards an 
overruling Power directing that 

tere one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 





Essayes and Characters of a Prison and 
Prisoners. By Geffray Mynshul, of 
Grayes-Inn, Gent. 12mo. pp. 91. Edin- 
burgh 1821. W.& C. Tait. 


Tuis is a reprint (150 copies only for sale) of 


an entertaining old tract, which affords a} Woy. 


curious view into the inside of a prison two 
centuries before Tread Mills vere invented, 
and the punishment of offences measured by 
the Cubit.* It was originally published in 


* The thieves about town, who make a jest of 





phrase of ‘* Punishment by the Cubit,” in allu- 
sion to the name of the inventor of the ‘Tread- 


their gravest misfortunes, have got up the Cant | jolly 


1618, and presents a striking picture of the 
manners of that period in the King’s Bench, 
which is thus whimsically described in the 
epigraph : : 

A Prison is a house of care, 

A place where none can thrive, 

A touchstone true'to try a friend, 

A grave for one alive. 

Sometimes a place of right, 

Sometimes a place of wrong, 

Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 

And honest men among. 
The author appears to have been a man of 
good family, and entered at Gray’sInn; but, 
totally unlike the modern race of law stu- 
dents, who are all grave, laborious, diligent, 
and sober young gentlement, he was un- 
fortunately: rather addicted to hard living 
and hard drinking, than to hard reading, and 
thus so far outrun the constable that instead 
of following the law, the law followed him, 
and he was cast into limbo. Mynshul (says 
a Sh prefixed, chiefly from Earle’s Micro- 
cosm 
- - “seems to have composed:his Essayes 
as an amusement during his captivity, with- 
out any view'to publication, and in the ho 
that some friend might find them after his 
death, and profit by his example. They 
were originally sent in manuscript to his 
uncle, Mr. Mainwaring, of whom he speaks 
in terms of great affection and gratitude, and 





ing by criminals on the scaffold till the fatal sig- 
nal for execution is given, designate hanging to 
be “leaving the world with their ears stuffed 
with Cotton.” 
+ We only answer for this excellent character 
till they ‘become Counsellors, Serjeants, Re- 
corders, and Judges, when they sometimes seenr 
to make amends for. the severe devotedness of 
their youthful years; by a little proneness to- 
luxury and revelry. According to the News- 
papers, which never misrepresent any fact, the: 
following circumstance occurred during the last 
Assize works at Wells ee two and yond 
o’clock in the mornin: good people in the 
neighbourhood of the Conduit were roused from 
their slumbers by certain strange noises proceed- 
ing from the street; and upon throwing up the 
sashes of their windows, the stars reflected a dim: 
and shadowy light upon a number-of uncouth 
figures, with black bodies aud white heads, dan- 
cing and singing around the Conduit. Number- 
less were the conjectures to which this i- 
tion gave rise; and the mystery was not dimi- 
nished, when, after oncof the figures had mount- 
ed on the top of the Conduit, and pronounced, 
in a dismal tone of voice, something about 
“¢ cloud-capt towers and gorgeous palaces,” t 
whole assemblage vanished ‘‘ into air!” Our 
Correspondent informs us, that the cir- 
cumstance actually struck terror into the hearts: 
of many of the spectators ; from which, how- 
ever, they were happily relieved in the morning, 
when it was discovered the ** un 
figures” were a set of m 
, having concluded their sacrifices to the 
god, had sailied forth, in their gowns and 
wigs, to dance and sing around the Conduit ; and 
that Mr. T—n was the identical personage who 








Mill; as ye , referring to the name of the 
Ordinary of Newgate, and his holy office of pray- 





exercised his rhetorical powers in the way we 
have already mentioned.-Gloucester Journal. 
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to whom he looked for assistance under his 
misfortunes,—*‘ Why should I feare, since 
ree have alwayes ean my anchor, when.l 
ave beene shipwrackt, and many times saued 
my poore ‘barque when it was ready to 
split?’ His misery, and the gloominess of his’ 
ughis, are not sought to be disguised. His 
work is brought to the font as a ‘ Child of 
Sorrow.’ He derives his ‘ judgment’ from 
* Saturne,’’ and his ‘ invention’ from’ the 
‘ night-bird.’” He writes with a quill taken 
from the ‘raven’s wing,’ and ‘ dipt in the 
inke of misery.’ The Essayes are such as 
might be expected from these materials,— 
severe, sarcastic, querulous, and melancholy 

** Mynshul’s style is quaint, but not with- 
out fancy, and his Observations upon Cha- 
racter are’ extremely acute, although their 
range is confined to the walls of a prison. 
His illustrations are pointed and classical, 
and his work withal lively and amusing. It 
will probably, however, only appear so to 
those. who are fond of the olden time, and who 
can be gratified by a certain degree of raci- 
ness, even where elegance and delicacy are 
wanting.” - - - 

*¢ The Observations of a Prison, which compose 
the last Essay, are humorous, although some- 
what indelicate. Without this the colouring 
could not have been true to nature, and any 
fastidious shadowing or softening must have 
injured the reality of the picture. The slang 
ot the. prison and its inmates is abundantly 
carious, and supplies a deficiency in the cant- 
ing vocabularies of the day. 

“ The Bishop of Salisbury’s character of a 
prison, is, in many respects, similar to that 
of Mynshul. He represents it as ‘ the grave 
of the living, where they are shut up from the 
world and their friends ; and the worms that 
knaw upon them their own thonghts and the 
jaylor. A house of meagre looks and ill 
smells, for lice, drink, and tobacco are the 


compound. Pluto’s court was expressed from 


this fancy; and the persons are much about 
the same parity that is there. You may ask, 
as sg cay in Lucian, which is Nireus, 
which Thersites, which the beggar, which 
the. knight;—for they are all suited in the 
same form of a kind of nasty poverty. Only 
te be out at elbows is in fashion here, and a 
great indecornm not to be threadbare.’— 
© Mirth here is stupidity or hard-heartedness, 
yet they rye it sometimes to slip melan- 
choly, and keep off themselves from.them- 
selves, and the torment of thinking what they 
have been.’ This accidental coincidence of 
thought, is not remarkable between two 
writers, in depicting a scene so melancholy, 
and of so little variety, as the interior of a 
prison.” 

Such being the scene painted and the 
colours used by the painter, we shall take 
care while copying parts of his picture, (‘ il- 
lustrative of the manners and habits of think- 
ing of the times in which -he lived,”) to avoid 
all those portraits or aecessories which are 
touched with the confessed grossness of a 
very plain-dealing pencil. 

whole-length cyt of a gaoler graces the 
front page, and represents a sturdy ruffian 
with the inscription— 
«“'Those that mee, I keepe ; if can, will still ; 
Hee’s a true Jaylor'strips the Diuell-in ill.” 

Having graphically disposed of the Janus, 
the, author peers verbally to describe his 
domain, which 

‘* Being once arrived, no starre of comfort 
here can be seene to sayle by, no hauen of 
happinesse neare, no anchor of hope to cast 





out, top-sayle, fore-sayle, sprit-sayle, mizen, 
maine sheate, bollings, and drablers are all 
torne by the windes, and the barke itselfe so 
weather beaten, that there is few can come 
neare to touch ‘at the Cape of Bona § 

“ Being once arriued at, all are not onely 
staid, but the inchantments are so strong, 
that it transformeth all that come thither. 
First, the greatest courages are here wracked, 
the fairest reuenues doe here come aground ; 
it maketh a wise man to lose his wits, a foole 
to know himselfe, it turnes a rich man into a 
begger, and leanes a4 poore man desperate ; 
he whom neyther snowes nor Alpes can van- 
quish, but hath a heart as constant as Hanni- 
bal, himcan the miseries of a prison ouercome. 

The Character of a Prison 

* A prison is a graue to bury men aliue, 
and a place wherein a man for halfe a yeares 
experience may learne more law, than hee 
can at Westminster for an hundred ponnd. 

** It is a Microcosmus, a little world of 
woe, it is a map of misery, it is a place that 
will learne a young man more villany, if he be 
apt to take it, in one halfe veare, then he 
can learne at twenty dicing-houses, bowling- 
allies, brothell-houses or ordinaries ; and an 
old man more policie then if he had been 
pupil to Machiauel. 

“It is.a place that hath more diseases 
predominant in it, then the Pest-house in 
the plague-time, and it stinkes more then 
the Lord-Mayor’s dogge-house or Paris- 
garden in August. 

“It is a little commonwealth although 
little wealth be common there ; it is a desart, 
where desert lyes hoodwinckt; itis a famous 
citie wherein are all trades, for here lies the 
Alchymist that can rather make ex auro non 
aurum, then ex non auro aurum. 

‘*-It is as intricate a place as Rosamond’s 
Labyrinth, and it is so full of blinde meanders, 
and crooked turnings, that is vnpossible to 
finde the way out, except he be directed by 
a siluer clue, and can neuer ouercome the 
Minotaure without a golden ball to worke his 
owne safety, - 

“ It is as Innes of Court; for herein 
Lawyers inhabit, that haue crochets to free 
other men, yet all their quirks and quiddities 
cannot enfranchize themselues. 

* It is the Doctors-Commons, where skil- 
full Physitians frequent, who like Aiscula- 
pius, can cure other mens diseases, yet can- 
not quintessence out of all their. vegetals 
and minerals, a balsamum or elyxir to make 
a soueraigne plaster to heale the surfet the 
Mace hath given them. 

* It is the Chyrurgions-Hall, where many 
rare artists liue, that can search other men’s 
wounds, yet cannot heale the wound the 
Serjeant hath giuen them. 

“ It.is your Bankrupt’s banquetting-housé, 
where he sits feasting with the sweet meates 
borrowed from other men’s tables, haning a 
voluntary disposition never to repay them 
againe. 

“It is your Prodigal’s vitimum refugium, 
wherein he may see himselfe as in a glasse, 
what his excesse hath brought him to ; and 
lest he should surfet, comes hither to physicke 
himselfe with moderate dyet, and least that 
his bed of downe should breed too man 
diseases, comes hither to change his bed, 
where he is scarcé able to lye downe. 

“It is a purgatory which doth afflict a 
man with more miseries then euer he reaped 
pleasures. 

“It is a Pilgrimage to extenuate sinnes, 
and absolue offences ; for here be seminaries 


? 





and masse-priests, which doe take downe 
the pride of their flesh more then a voyage 
to the Holy Land, or a hayre shyrt in Lent. 

It is an exile which doth banish a.man 
from all contentments, wherein his actions 
doe so terrifie him, that it makes a man grow 
desperate. 

“ To conclude, what is it not? In a word, 
it is the very idea of all misery and torments ; 
it conuerts joy into sorrow, riches into po- 
uertie, and ease into discontentments.” 

The antitheses and quaintness of ‘this style 
does not impair the cleverness and sound 
sense of the thonghts, but rather improves 
them by its epigrammatic terseness, The 
character of a creditor is drawn with equal 
force, and breathes all the spirit of a sufferer 
who limns from feeling : 

‘* A creditor hath two paire of hands, one 
of flesh and blood, and that nature gane 
him ; another of iron, and that the law giues 
him: but the one is more predominant then 
the other, for mercy guids the one, and mam- 
mon the other. But if hee once consider 
what hee goeth about to doe, and that it is 
the image of God whom hee laboureth to 
deface and oppresse with miseries and cala- 
mities ; then the softnesse of the one doth so 
operate, that it meets with the hardnes of 
the other, which neuer comes to passe, but 
when Grace and Mercy kisse Law and 
Justice; but such dayes are seldome set 
downe in our calenders, but I perswade my- 
selfe that for a strange meridian is that alina- 
nacke calculated in which they are found.” 

- - - “ Thou that vaantest, and wilt make 
dice of thy debtor’s bones; be these the 
words of a man? No; of a monster? no, but 
a diuell; nay, worse then a diuell, a thing 
not worthy name: for these words thon art 
as infamous, as the Jews hateful for casting 
of dice for our Lord’s garment, that garment 
was but a senseless thing, but thou casts dice 
for a piece of thy Redeemer’s body. 

“Thou takest with one clap of a varlet’s 
hand, from the courtier his honour, from the 
lawyer his tongue, from the merchant the 
seas, from the citizen his credit, from the 
scholler his preferment, from the husbandman 
the earth it selfe, and from all men, (as much 
as thou maist,) the brightnesse and warmth 
of the sunne of heauen. In a word, if no- 
thing will make thy stony heart relent, thou 
in being cruell to thy debtor art worse then 
the lang-man ; hee before he strikes begs 
pardon, thou takest a pride to condemne 
where thou maist saue. 

“« But it may be thy estate is sicke, thy 
credit much ingaged, and to saue thy selfe 
thou art forced to doe this. 

“ In so doing thou doest well; if another 
weare thy coate, and thou goest cold, thon 
maist placke it from his shoulders. If thou 
art hungry and another keepes thy meate, 
thou maist take it off his table : if hee be able 
to cure thy wound, which for his sake thou 
hast made, thou hast reason to. seeke thy 
remedy; but if he which hath borrowed thy 
coate hath worne it out, and hath not a ragge 
to cover him with, wilt thou trample vpon 
his naked body? If with the Jew of Malta, 
instead of coyne, thou requirest a pound of 
flesh next to thy debtor’s heart, wilt thou cut 
him in pieces? If thy debtor offer thee his 
bed hee lyes in, his chamber hee sleeps in, 
his. dish hee drinkes in; nay, all that he hath, 
so that he leanes himselfe, wife, and children 
as naked as they came into the world, es 
thou for all this suffer him to lye in prison 
If thou be mercifull to thy debtor that camnot 
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pay thee, alas, what is it? No more then if 
thon shouldest lift vp the head of a sicke man 
vpon his pillow to ease him, ke may recouer 
and doe as much fur thee. In prison pouerty 
is made beggery, and so thereby thou dost 
not onely vndoe thy debtor, but loose all; 
therefore be mercifull and pitifull, and thou 
shalt not lose thy reward.” 

Passing by many other characters, the fea- 
tures of which are as ably pourtrayed, such 
as Companions in Prison, Visitants, Keepers, 
Entertainers, &c. we shall next give the 
brief account of *‘ a Locker up :” 

Thus know him : If thou like not his harsh note, 
He grumbles, barks, and e’en to bite thy throat 
Has heart (if hee durst doot) because has power. 
As lyons are lock’d vp within the Tower : 
So heere great spirits are forc't to abide the braues, 
Base checks and surly lookes of groomes and knaues, 
Prisoners to jaylors, vse that wretched trade 
Of common fidlers ; each one dare vpbraid 
And call them base, whatever griefe or wrongs 
Lye at their hearts, they must chant merry songs, 
Like birds in cages, and are glad to sing 
Sweet tunes to those, who them to thraldome bring, 
Who goe at freedome, at these hells may guesse, 
None know them right, but they whose soules 

they presse, 

A Locker vp at Nights 

“Ts an Ignis fatuus, (or tire drake,) that 
glides from roome to roome, and frights euery 
prisoner vpon whom hee sheds his light, if 
hee prayes well, hee cannot but bee a good 
Christian, for hee is sure to watch. 

“ Hee might be a soldier by his walking 
the round, but that the poore rascall seldome 
or neuer goes with a piece [two and twenty 
shillings) about him, his cloathes and hee are 
of one threed bare wearing, and very hardly 
get a nap * 

“Sometimes his eares are boxt for the 
glibnes of his tongue, and though euery 
night nothing bee giuen him, yet hee is sure 
to catch cold. 

“The varlet is a rank begger, yet many 
eoxcombs thinke hee hath much in his keep- 
ing, because hee is still locking vp; the bei- 
man of the citty and he haue almost offices 
alike, yet heerein they differ, that the bel- 
man hath his dog following him, but this 
night-walker grawes into the habit of a dog 
by his currishnes,”’ 

Under the title of “Obseruations of a 
Prison” there are some amusing details, and 
ahomorous parallel to its passage through 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, which we are 
Sorry to say is too indecent for extract. 
Among the odd phrases we find that the state 
of a cornuto is styled the ‘‘ wearing of a 
bugle hatband ;” and among the incidental 
notices, that a “ faire hackney coach” was 
in those days drawn by three horses, ‘‘ three 
most absolute jades.” (ther characteristic 
touches abound, but we shall only quote one 
other example. Entertainers are declared 
to be * like the rings and chaincs bought at 
8. Martines, that weare faire for a little 
Ume, but shortly after will proue alchimy, or 
tather pure copper.” 

. specimens will afford readers a suf- 
ficient idea of Mr.. Mynshni’s work ; and we 
need do no more, for as the writer says, 

‘* Ultra posse non est esse.” 

The Steam Boat. By the Author of Annals 

of the Parish, &c. 1gmo. pp: 359. Edin, 

1822. W. Blackwood. 


VING recently delivered our opinion upon 





length, and remarked upon his peculiar feli- 
city in one vein—the portraiture of inferior 
Scottish character—we shall not occupy much 
space with animadversions upon the Steam 
Boat. It embraces the details of sundry trips 
in a vessel of that kind by a Glasgow wool- 
len-draper, who, encouraged by excursions 
on the Clyde, finally undertakes the prodi- 
gious voyage to London, in order to see the 
coronation. This spectacle he describes with 
less effect than we anticipated ; and the chief 
merits of the volume are found in episodes 
or stories told by fellow-passengers, most of 


zine. 
circulation of that clever periodical, induces 


which have appeared in Blackwood’s Maga- 
This circumstance, and the general 


us to spare our readers the chance of a repe- 
tion, and to confine ourselves to one tale, put 
into the mouth of a minister, named the 
‘everend Mr.Birkwhistle. Itis entitled ‘‘ The 
Wig and the Black Cat,” and is as follows: 
‘* By an agreement with the session, (said 
Mr. Birkwhistle, I was invited to preach the 
action sermon at Kilmartin, and my new wig 
coming home from Glasgow by the Saltcoats 
carrier on the Thursday afore, I took it un- 
opened on the Saturday evening in the box 
to the Manse, where I was to bide during 
the preachings with the widow. It happened, 
however, that in going in the stage-fly from 
my own parish to Kilmartin, a dreadful 
shower came on, and the box with my new 
wig thereintil, being on the outside tap of the 
coach, the wind blew and the rain fell, and 
by the help and colleagury of the twa, the 
seams of the box were invaded, and the wig, 
when I took it out on the Saturday night, 
was just a clash o’ weet. 

‘“ At that time o’ night, there wasna a bar- 
ber to be had for love or money within three 
miles of the Manse; indeed I dinna think, 
for that matter, there was a. creature o’ the 
sort within the bounds and jurisdictions of 
the parish; so that I could make no better 
o’t than to borrow the dredge-box out of the 
kitchen, and dress the wig with my own 
hands. 

“¢ Although Mr. Keckle had been buried but 
the week before, the mistress, as a’ ministers’ 
wives of the right gospel and evangelical 
kind should be, was in a wholesome state of 
composity, and seeing what I was ettling at, 
said to me, the minister had a blockhead 
whereon he was wont to dress and fribble his 
wig, and that although it was a sair heart to 
her to ‘see ony other man’s wig upon the 
same, I was welcome to use my freedoms 
therewith. Accordingly, the blockhead, on 
the end of a stick, like the shank of a cagpet 
besom, was bronght intil the room; andthe 
same being stuck into the finger-hole of a 
buffet-stool, I set myself to dress and fribble 
with my new wig, and Mrs. Keckle the 
while sat: beside me, and we had some very 
edifying conversation indeed. 

“ During our discoursing, as I was not a 
deacon at the dressing of wigs, I was obli- 
gated now and then to contemplate and con- 
sider the effect of my fribbling at a distance, 
and to give Mrs.'Keckle the dredge-box to 
shake the flour. dn where it was seen to be 
wanting. But all:this was done in great sin- 
cerity of heart between her and me; although, 
to be sure, it was none of the most zealous 
kind of religion on my part, to be fribbling 
with my hands and comb at the wig, and say- 
ing at the same time with my tongue, ortho- 
dox texts out of the Scriptures. Nor, inlike 


everlasting joys of an eternal salvation, where 
friends meet to part no more, saying, “a bit 


luff with the box there, on the left curls,” 
fin the way of a parenthesis,) that she 
wouldna feel a great deal; but for all that, 
we did our part well, and she was long after 
heard to say, that she had never been more 
edified in her life, than when she helped me 
to dress my wig on that occasion. 
‘¢ But all is vanity and vexation of spirit in 
this world of sin and misery. When the wig 
was dressed, and as white and beautiful to 
the eye of man as a cauliflower, I took it 
from off its stance on the blockhead, which 
was a great short-sightedness of me to do, 
and I prinned it to the curtain of the bed, in 
the room wherein I was instructed by Mrs. 
Keckle to sleep. Little did either me or. 
that worthy woman dream of the mischief 
that was then brewing and hatching, against 
the great care and occupation wherewith we 
had in a manner regenerated the periwig 
into its primitive style of perfectness. 
* But you must understand, that Mrs. 
Keckle had a black cat, that was not past 
the pranks of kittenhood, though in out- 
wardly show a most douce and well-com- 
borted beast ; and what would ye think Bau- 
drons was doing all the time that the mis- 
tress and me were so eydent about. the 
wig? She was sitting on a chair, watchin 
every pluff that I gave, and meditating, wit 
the device of an evil spirit, how’to spoil all 
the bravery that I was so industriously en- 
deavouring to restore into its proper pedi- 
gree and formalities. I have long had a 
notion that black cats are no overly canny, 
and the conduct of Mrs. Keckle’s was an 
evidential kithing to the effect, that there is 
nothing of uncharitableness in that notion of 
mine ; howsomever, no to enlarge on such 

ints of philosophical controversy, the wig 
eing put in order, I carried it to the bed- 
room, and, as I wassaying, prinned it to the 
bed-curtains, and then went down stairs 
again to the parlour to make exercise, and to 
taste Mrs. Keckle’s mutton ham, by way of 
a relish to a tumbler of toddy, having de- 
clined any sort of methodical supper. 
“* Considering the melancholious necessi 
that had occasioned my coming to the Kil- 
martin Manse, I was beholden to enlarge a 
little after supper with Mrs. Keckle, by which 
the tumbler of toddy was exhausted before I 
had made an end of my exhortation, which 
the mistress seeing, she said, that if r would 
make another cheerer she would partake in a 
glass With me. It’s no my habit to go such 
lengths-at ony time, the more especially on a 
Saturday night; but she was so.pressing that 
I could not but gratify her, se 1 made the 
second tumbler, and weel I wat it was baith 
nappy and good; for in brewing I had an ee 
to pleasing Mrs. Keckle, and knowing that 
the leddies like it strong and sweet, 1 wasna 
sparing either of the Spirit bottle or the sugar 
bowl. But I trow both the widow and me 
had to rue the consequences that befell us in 
that. hight, for when I went up intil 
the bed-room, I was what ye would call a 
thought off the nail, by the which my s 
wasna just what it should have been, 
dreains and visions of all sorts came hover- 


ing about oy Ashton at times I felt, as 


it were, the ing re 5 

“In this condition «& bit dover now 
and then, I lay till the hour of midnight, at 
the which season I had a dream— 


wherein I thought my wig was kin 





manner, was it just what could be hoped for, 
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then I beheld, as it were, an imp of darkness 
dancing at my bed-side, whereat I turned 
myself round, and covered my head with the 
clothes, just in an eerie mood, between sleep- 
ing and waking. I had not, however, lain 
long in that posture, when I felt, as I thought, 
a hand claming softly over the bed-clothes 
like a temptation, and it was past the com- 
sigs of my power to think what it could be. 

y and by, I heard a dreadful thud on the 
floor, and something moving in the darkness, 
so I raised my head in a courageous manner 
to see and question who was there. But 
judge what I suffered, when I beheld, by the 
dim glimmer of the star-light of the window, 
that the curtains of the bed were awfally 
shaken, and every now and then what I 
thought a woman with a mutch keeking in 
upon me. The little gude was surely busy 
that night, for I thought the apparition was 
the widow, and that £ saw cluty himself at 
pee, | other keek she gave, looking at me 
o’er her shoulder with his fiery een. In short, 
the sight and vision grew to such a head upon 
me, that I started up, and cried with a loud 
voice, “* QO, Mistress Keckle, Mistress Kec- 
kle, what’s brought you here?” The sound 
of my terrification gart the whole house dirl, 
and the widow herself, with her twa servan 
lasses, with candles in their hands, came in 
their flannen coaties to see what was the 
matter, thinking I had gane by myself, or 
was taken with some sore dead ill. But 
when the lights entered the room, I was 
cured of my § exces of amazement, and hud- 
dling intil the bed aneath the clothes, I ex- 
pounded to the women what had disturbed 
me, and what an apparition I had seen—not 
hinting, however, that I thought it was Mrs. 
Keckle. While I was thus speaking, one of 
the maidens gied a shrill skirling laugh, cry- 
ing, “‘ Och hon, the twig!” and sure 
enough nothing could be more humiliating 
than the sight it was ; for the black cat, in- 
stigated, as I think, by Diabolus himself, to 
an endeavour to pull it down, had with her 
claws combed out both the curls and the 
| rey so that it was hinging as lank and 

less as a tap of lint, just as if neither the 
mistress nor me had laid a hand upon it. 
And thus it was brought to light and testi- 
mony, that what I had seen and heard was 
but the devil of a black cat louping and jump- 
ing to bring down my new wig for a playock 
to hesseif, in the which mest singular exploits 
she utterly ruined it; for upon an examine 
next day, the whole faculty of the curls was 
destroyed, and great detriment done to the 
substance thereof.” 

It is but justice to the author to add, that 
this is by no means the most favourable spe- 
cimen that could have been chosen of his style 
and manner. The Weariful Woman is far more 
— with observation on life, and several 

papers are more ably written; but still 
there are enow of his touches in the Wig and 
Black Cat to exhibit the nature of his writ- 
ings and of this particular publication, Taking 
a general retrospect at Mr. Galt’s pictures 
of Scotland and Scotsmen, we are sorry to 
observe that, unlike the mighty minstrel 
whose prolificness he imitates, their invari- 
able tendency is to lower and deteriorate the 
national character. Meanness, cunning, self- 
ishness, or at best.a bordering on 


folly, are the principal colours on his pallet; 
and of all the portraits he has painted we 
could not name one that could be esteemed 
=e or looked at with regard, affection, 
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THE apostolic zeal with which Captain Manby 
has pursued his plan for rescuing shipwrecked 
Mariners from death, entitles him to our 
kindest consideration. When we are con- 
vinced that the intention is good and the 
purpose benevolent, we care little to inquire 
whether all the means employed to achieve 
notice and success are precisely such as a 
refining judgment would approve. Appealing 
to a public like the British, distracted by the 
thousands of claims which are yearly pressed 
upon its attention, even the best of inven- 
tions, the greatest of improvements, require 
exertions to bring them forward, the use of 
which, under other circumstances, modesty 
and a sense of their value would decline. 
We are bound to recollect, too, that what is 
Obstinacy in a bad cause is Perseverance in 
a good one ; and we are very sure that with- 
out immense zeal and most assiduous dili- 
gence, the most beneficial designs might as 
well never be conceived as diffidently pro- 
posed. 

Into various plans for the improvement of 
the Greenland Fisheries, our autbor has 
brought the same qualities which he so emi- 
nently displayed in the prosecution of his 
Life Boat Preservers: of which a more de- 
cisive proof could hardly be given than that 
of his undertaking, at the age of fifty-six, a 
voyage of twenty-two weeks into the Arctic 
regions, to superintend in person the experi- 
ments for ascertaining the practicability and 
utility of his suggestions. 

Respecting the merits of Captain Manby’s 
inventions for sje more certain capture of 
whales, with grescer safety to the seamen 
engeged in that arduous service, we do not 
feel ourselves competent to deliver a judg- 
ment; and can only state that he produces 
very strong testimonials in their favour from 
many authorities entitled to deference. Among 
others, he adduces the opinion of one of the 
ablest navigators that ever sailed the Arctic 
seas, Captain Scoresby, in whose ship, the 
Baffin, he performed the voyage recorded in 
the volume before us. They left the English 
shores in April, and regained them in Sep- 
tember. The Baffin was equipped in the 
usual manner, but also furnished with Capt. 
Manby’s apparatus for the harpooning of 
whales, such as the gun harpoon, the appli- 
cation of which had been recommended by 
the late Mr. Rose, the hand harpoon, and 
shells to be fired into the fish. Thus pro- 
vided, it seems unfortunate that, owing to 
several causes, no fair opportunities occurred 
for trying the effects of these various imple- 
ments. Captain Scoresby afforded every 
facility, and receives the highest eulogy from 
his fellow voyager ; bat either owing to the 
anskilfulness, prejudice, or jealousy; of his 
men, it certainly appears that the voyage 
was performed in vain. 

Of course this detracts considerably from 
the interest which would otherwise have 
attached to Captain Manby’s narrative ; and 
we are farther bound in truth to add, that 
with all our inclination to admire the motives 
of that gentleman, he has executed his literary 
task in a manner very little calculated to 
compensate for its intrinsic nullity. Captain 
Scoresby’s ample and excellent work (which 
we last year reviewed at great length) has 
80 completely anticipated his subject, that 
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nothing new could be said upon it, especially 
by an unexperienced sailor; and in other 
points, such as those of personal adventure, 
we are more frequently inclined to laugh at 
the worthy Arctic Johnny Newcomb’s mode 
of relating them, than to sympathise in his 
calamities. Thus, for instance, his sea-sick- 
ness is a ludicrous sketch: 

“* No sooner (says he) had we cleared the 
coasts of Ireland and Scotland, than the 
heavy Atlantic swell met us. Then! oh, 
then! came the long-dreaded and much. 
expected malady of sea-sickness ; and con- 
tinued, with very little intermission, for 
nearly a fortnight: during which time, I 
took scarcely any nourishment ; so that, with 
an emaciated frame, and unshorn beard, I 
became as pitiable an object as the sun ever 
beheld. Unusual as it is to meet with sym- 
pathy under sea-sickness, which, on the con- 
trary, is rather a source of merriment to all 
but the sufferer, I really believe, that when 
I was capable of reaching the deck, the com- 
miseration of every one on board was sin- 
cerely given to me. I endeavoured to resign 
myself to the evils of the disorder, my only 
dread being, lest I should not be able to ac- 
complish what was so much the object of my 
voyage—the making improvements in the 
whale-fishery. Feeling, as I do, for the 
sufferings of others by violent sea-sickness, 
sufferings beyond the power of language to 
describe, I exhort medical men to pay atten- 
tion to the malady, either to its prevention, 
or to the mitigation of its effects: they would 
thus confer a blessing on many, and would 
receive that best and most grateful reward— 
a self-approving heart, in having afforded 
comfort to their fellow-creatures under a 
most distressing and overpowering disease.” 

The trait of character in this conclusion 
amused us much. Poor Captain M., whose 
talents were. addressed to the improvement 
of machines for the -destraction of whales, 
evinces his ruling passion, strong even under 
sea-sickness, and earnestly entreats the doc- 
tors to invent some improvements in the 
treatment of that deplorable malady! His 
only experiment with his harpoon-gun offers 
an example of suffering equally entertaining 
to us, though we dare say very distressing to 
him. It appears at page 98. 

“ July 25.—Had not the ship been sur- 
rounded by ice, it would not have been 
possible to conceive that we were in the 
arctic regions, for a brighter sun never 
shone in England, and the thermometer, in- 
finenced by its beams, was at 66°. Its genial 
warmth animated the creatures of this frozen 
sea, and the ides of July brought with them 
their attendant consequences. The powerful 
blowings of unicorns were heard on every 
side, the males were chasing the females, 
and all were in an unusual state of gaiety. 
Such was the astonishing transparency of 
the sea, that I distinctly observed a narwal, 
at least a hundred feet below the surface, 
and not only saw it turn upon its side to look 
at the boat, but could afterwards plainly dis- 
cover that it was a female fish. After coming 
to the surface several times in the most spor- 


tive manner, it at length rose upwards of 


thirty yards from the boat, when I fired a 
harpoon from my small gun designed only for 
shells ; but the excessive impetus of the dis- 
charge broke the shackle, and knocked me 
over the boat’s thwart, without any injury, 
however, beyond a slight braise. From this 
accident, I had the misfortane to lose the 


fish, for the gun having entangled the rope, 
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the sharp part of the shackle cut it, but the 
n and part of the line went about ten 
yards through the fish : it bled profusely, and 
the quantity of oily substance that exuded 
from the wound, brought many mulemacks 
toregale upon its overflowings ; just before 
the fish died it rose, and lay quietly until we 
approached near it; but from the clumsiness 
of the man who had the harpoon ready to 
strike it, he missed his object, and it sank to 
rise no more.” - - - 

No doubt the sailors langhed very heartily, 
or at least put their tongues in their cheeks, 
at the Captain’s capsize and disappointment. 
Too much of the volume is occupied with 
descriptions of picturesque and grotesque 
icebergs. A single page might have sufficed 
to say generally that they assume every kind 
of form ; but half a quarto filled with particu- 
lars, and graphic illustrations too, of bergs 
like bears, columns, cathedrals, and other 
fantastic shapes, is intolerably diffuse. The 
same objection lies against the long details 
in natural history concerning animals so well 
known as the Common Whale, Walrus, Polar 
Rear, and Seal. From these it is impossible 
for us to make any extract which could inform 
or interest our readers ; and we are driven 
back for illustration to the author’s own ex- 
ploits. His first shot in the Arctic regions, 
for example, is whimsically detailed : 

“The sea was now observed to as- 
sume the proper colour of dark water; and 
more birds being about the ship than had 
been noticed for many days, ard several 
seals sporting about, I prepared my gun for 
any subject of natural history that might 
come near. The ship lying to, I shot a Co- 
lumbus Troilz, Linn. The bill was three inches 
long; the neck, head, back, wings and tail, 
of a deep mouse-colour; secondaries tipt 
with white; breast and belly pure white ; 
legs dusky ; weight twenty ounces; lengt! 
seventeen inches ; and extent of wing twenty- 
seven and a half inches. These birds are 
called the foolish Guillemot, from the stupid 
indifference they manifest to their own pre- 
servation, in exposing themselves to danger.” 
_ Though his first discharge was aimed at a 
Joolish bird, it afterwards appears that Captain 
M. is in reality an excellent shot, for he kills 
ten or twelve of the most difficult flying birds 
in succession, to the surprise of the sailors ; 

not only peppers the pug-noses of the 
seals wherever he encounters them, but 
actually shoots one of the most desperate 
whales with which the boats had to cope 
during the whole fishery. There is so much 
hon hommie in this story, that we will quote 
a part of it. 

> - > “At length, when within a quarter 
of a mile, was presented to our view this 

gieat Leviathan of old,” incessantly rising 
to blow, and at times rearing itself in the 
air, in all the attitudes characteristic of rage, 
displaying to man that, were it sensible of 
its power and strength, the destruction of 
those who dared to approach it could not fail 
to be inevitable. At one instant, its immense 

‘was greatly elevated, and a cloud of 

issued from its organs of respiration; it 
then raised its mountain-back, bristling with 
the goading harpoon, which it endeavoured 
to displace by various contortions of its body ; 
finally throwing itself into a perpendicular 
posture, with its head downward, and its 
monstrous tail lifted to a surprising height, 
it made the lobes crack by the effort with 


nibilate whatever had opposed its force. 


with prodigious velocity ; but, on its: return- 


great depth that it was coming in a direction 
towards the spot we had taken. Our un- 
daunted harpooner thus cheered the crew, 
** Give way, my lads, to pull upon her back ; 
never mind yourselves.” I was placed at the 
stern of the boat, which was very narrow, 
and was standing upon some loose ropes. 
The whale arose with all the grandeur ima- 
ginable, making a column of water appear 
to boil around it, by its great bulk, and 
rapidity of ascent, at a boat’s length from us. 
On raising its monstrous head, and ejeciing 


smali shot into it, as the only means in my 
power to contribute towards securing the 


violence, that could not have failed to an- 


‘¢ On receiving a harpoon from a boat near 
us, the whale descended perpendicularly 


ing to the surface, we could distinguish at a 


a loud and powerful blast, I fired a charge of 


a ee er ener 
carried five thousand and forty yards of rope, 
weighing upwards of a ton and a half, with- 
out any calculation being made of the re- 
sistance given by the sunken boat, by the boats 
over the snow, and by fifteen men.” 

Except frightening away the boats belong- 
ing to a Scotch vessel, which took up an 
improper station, and which were moved by 
a threat that the Captain would fire one of 
his shells at the fish if it rose near them (the 
‘* wily Caledonians,” as he calls them, seem- 
ing to be doubtful what mark might be hit im 
such a case ;) we find little more to record 
of his missionary toils, save that he visited 
several British and foreign ships, an@ en- 
forced the usefulness of his improvements ; 
and that he killed a bear. The latter being 
the most entertaining narration, we select it 
as a concluding extract. 

‘¢ Just as we were sitting down to dinner, 
the man at the mast head called out that a 


prize. At the,same time, the harpooner 
plunged his weapon up to the socket in its 
back, which caused the fish to make a 
most convulsive exertion to disengage itself, 
driving the boat with such extraordinary 
force against a piece of flat ice, that it was 
astonishing it was not dashed to pieces. 
From the insecure situation in which I was 
standing, having scarcely taken the gun 


of the concussion over the boat-steerer’s oar, 
and fell upon the ice, but this fortunately 
being covered with snow, I received no in- 
jury. Instantly. recovering myself, I at- 
tempted to regain the boat, but the fish had 
drawn it out of reach, so that I was left to 
make my observations, the whale being within 
a few yards of me. The agony the poor ani- 
mal now appeared to be suffering, would, on 
any other occasion, have excited sentiments 
of unmixed compassion ; in the present in- 
stance the spectacle was rendered awfully 
grand by the astonishing exertions made by 
the fish with its fins and tail, to destroy its 
assailants. The other boats having come up, 
the crews actively applied lances to reach 
the vitals of the fish, and I imagine they 
speedily efiected their object; for, in dis- 
charging the air from the blow-holes, it gave 
early indication of exhaustion, by a mixture 
of blood with the breath. The bustle of the 
combat—the confusion of voices—the struggle 
of departing life tinging the air with red— 
the surrounding sea turned to an ocean of 
blood—and; at the- moment, when the last 
breath was observed to escape, three hearty 
cheers from the crews of the boats, to wel- 
come the event,—all together presented a 
picture beyond the power of description.” - - - 

The impulse which induced the Captain to 
help this monster to its end with his small 
shot, is truly most ludicrous ; we shall never 
hear a whale mentioned without remember- 
ing it!! Of another whale, taken, his account 
is more curious: when drawn up to the 
vessel’s side, he tells us— 

“ No admirer of black cattle ever saw in 
a favourite breed, marks more pleasing to 
the eye, better in their arrangement, or 
stronger contrasts of the purest black and 
white, than were exhibited on this fish. I 
now learned some interesting particulars of 
this extraordinary whale: besides fifteen 
lines of two hundred and forty yards each, 
which it had taken from our own boats, it 
had fast to it, six similar lines, a harpoon, 
and a boat belonging to the Trafalgar. For 


great bear had just quitted the ice and was 
in the sea. On hearing this, I instantly re- 
quested a boat, and went after him. Seeing 
that he was going leisurely to a large floe of 
ice at some distance, we got within a hundred 
yards of him before we were noticed ; when 
he instantly turned to endeavour to regain 
the ice, and we rowed with all our might to 
cut him off: finding that he failed in his ob- 


from my shoulde:, I was thrown by the effect | ject, he changed his route to face the ee 


and approached it, keeping up a continue 
growling, with other indications of rage, such 
as shewing his frightful teeth, and elevating 
his head and much of his. body out of the 
water. Being desirous to preserve the head 
of an animal represented to be of an unusual 
size, I let him come within twelve yards, 
when I fired a ball through his shoulder, 
which deprived him of the use of a fore leg, 
when he roared hideously, pressed towards 
us in the most ferocious manner, and en- 
deavoured to board or upset the boat, but 
failed from the loss of his leg: he was then 
attacked by the crew with lances, the thrusts 
of some of which he avoided with astonishing 
dexterity, and, in the most resolute manner, 
again made several attempts to reach the 
boat, but being repulsed by an overpowering 
thrust of a lance the harpooner on his 
flank, he was unable longer to hold the con- 
test. During its continuance he had bitten 
a lance with such exasperated rage, as to 
break one of his long tusks: finding battle 
fruitless in the water, he retreated towards 
the ice, swimming most astonishingly fast, 
considering the great propelling power which 
he had lost from the wound in his fore leg 5 
he reached the ice, which he ascended with 
great difficulty, having only one fore paw to 
assist him. Determined to injure the skin as 
little as possible, and to attack him in front, 
I got upon the ice, and was about to fire 
another ball to free him from his sufferings, 
when he uttered a tremendous growl, and 
fell down dead: as it now began to snow 
very fast, no time was lost in ae tow- 
ing, and hoisting him on board the ship : he 
proved of a size much larger than usually 
seen, and the following are the particulars of 
his measurement : Ft. In. 
Length from the snout to the tail......7 6 
Height of the shoulder ...........++04 6 
Circumference at the shoulder.........6 11} 
Breadth of the fore paw... .+...0..+-0 11g 
Breadth of the hind paw............. +0 
Length of the fore claws..........++++0 | 
Length of the hind claws...........-.0 2% 
Length of the tusks in the upper jaw..0 25 
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print worthy of id importance, being fifteen 


or sixteen " representing 
the Captain in the prow discharging his blun- 
derbuss at the hugeous creature. Indeed we 
must observe that the ic illustrations 
are excessively like those in Robinson Crusoe. 
Heads and tails of whales, aptly enough, 
serve for lithographic head and tail-pieces ; 
the many pictures of icebergs are incredibly 
regular; and we find at pages 60 and 61 a 
pa of prints of rather an extraordinary 
: the first represents “‘ a boat going on the 
tail of a fish,” with all the rowers looking the 
wrong way ; and the second, by way of ex- 
plainin aptain Manby’s voyage, shows us 
‘a upsetting a boat,” which happened in 
one of Captain Scoresby’s earliest voyages " 
We now take our leave of Captain M., ap- 
plauding his intentions, and lamenting that 
as his experiments had not a sufficient trial, 
he should have thought it necessary to pub- 
lish a book upon the occasion which can 
hardly fail to bring ridicule upon him. 





DR. DELLA CELLA’S TRAVELS IN BARBARY. 
(Coneluded.) 


Returning towards Tripoli, the military 
force, and with it our author, descended the 
cyrversn hills to the Mediterranean shores, 
which, fertile and beautiful, are uncultivated 
and desolate. 

** In the prosperous days of the Pentapolis, 
such a high reputation for fertility. did this 
country enjoy, that in it was placed the site 
of the garden of the Hesperides. The picture 
of its situation, and of the ancient state of 
its vegetation, transmitted to us by an old 
writer, still preserves its original colouring 
so perfectly, that I cannot refrain from a 
literal reproduction of it. ‘ Cyrene being 
situated upon elevated and precipitous 
ground as far as the Hesperides, has no port ; 
and the bay formed by the promontory Phy- 
cus, is inaccessible to vessels. Here is the 
garden of the Hesperides, an inclosure so 
surrounded by steep precipices that no per- 
son can descend into it. It measures two 
stadia every way, its width being equal to its 
length. It is thickly planted with trees, 
whose boughs are closely interwoven; and 
it contains every kind of apple, pomegranate, 
pear, arbutus, and mulberry-tree, with vines, 
myrtles, laurels, ivy, olive, almond, and nut 
trees.’ In this passage we clearly see de- 
scribed the nature of the elevated part of the 
Cyrenaica, its precipitous rocks hanging over 
the sea, and the site of the garden of the 
Hesperides among those groups of hills which 
I have just mentioned as rising upon the 
borders of the plain. It seems almost need- 
less to remark, that pearly ali the plants 
enumerated by the ancient author still thrive 
in these regions, aud that many others 
equally useful might easily be introduced and 
cultivated there. Callimachus, who doubt- 
less was well acquainted with the ancient 
state of the country he inhabited, says, that 
before Apoilo led colony of Tera to the 
fountain of Cyrene, this part of the Cyre- 
naica, by him called Ausila, was thickly 
sovered with woods. ; 

‘The existence, therefore, of this enchant- 
ing spot, or at-least, that bottom of truth 
which served as a foundation for the fable, 


was a positive acknowiedgmen 
which d not have refused 


so, than somewhat of uncertainty, arising 
from a passage in Strabo relative to the site 
of the garden of the Hesperides. His inter- 
pretation of that passage leads him to infer, 

that this pretended garden was nothing 
more than a spot susceptible of cultivation, 
and lying in the midst of sands, like the 
great Oasis.’ But there is no Oasis upon 
this coast ; and the authority of Strabo con- 
cerning the garden of the Hesperides is pro- 
duced in vain ; because the alleged passage 
is, in the united opinion of all the learned, so 
corrupted, that all the labour and erudition 
ef Salmasins, Casaubon, and other eminent 
commentators, have never been able to re- 
store it. 


“<I am inclined to believe, that the de- 
scription of this garden, in passing through 
the hands of the poets, received, at the ex- 
pense of truth, many embellishments, which 
were, perhaps, hastily and _ indiscreetly 
adopted as true, by writers who never visited 
this country. Personal inspection, accom- 
panied by a comparison with the descriptions 
of the ancient geographers who had seen 
this part of the Cyrenaica, can alone serve 
to separate reality from fiction ; and, if in- 
spection be not sufficient to ascertain with 
precision the spot where this celebrated 
garden existed, it will at least establish the 
fact, that the fable was founded upon geo- 
graphy, and that the actual peculiarities of 
the soil and country correspond with the de- 
scriptions given of them by the ancients.” 


So much for the Garden of the Hesperides. 
Bengasi is on similar grounds supposed to 
be the ancient Berenice: it is now cursed 
with a sore evil— 


** Of the many inconveniences to which 
they who set foot upon these shores are ex- 
posed, not one can compare with those occa- 
sioned by the flies at Bengasi. Not only the 
nated in the houses, but the streets, the 
lanes, the open places, and even the imme- 
diate environs of the town, swarm with those 
loathsome and buzzing insects, which throw 
themselves in myriads upon every one that 
passes, and cannot be driven away without a 
continual contest; nor is it possible to hold 
any long discourse without swallowing dozens 
of them. Not a line can be written without 
their gathering thick round the pen, which 
they sedulously follow in all its movements, 
so that nothing can be seen of what is 
written; and yet care must be taken not to 
disturb them, lest they make an attack upon 
the face, and creep up the nostrils of the 
writer, to the incredible torment of the sut- 
ferer.- A dish is no sooner put upon the 
table than it is covered with these insects, 
as disgusting and as troublesome as the har- 
pies of the poets ; if an attempt be made:to 
drive them away, they return in tenfold 
force, and with increased voracity ; and 
hence has arisen here the custom of not eat- 
ing till the night is somewhat advanced. It 
is said, that the greater number of cattle, 
and the vast quantity of milk produced and 
made into butter and cheese upon the adja- 
cent hills, are the causes of these swarms of 
flies ; but, without disputing the reason as- 
signed, I think that there must be some 
other powerfully-acting cause within the 
town itself; because, having remained some 
time in what may be deemed the centre of 
the cattle and dairy country, I was never so 
cruelly tormented by flies there, as in the 
town.” 





M. 


In spite of this plague, Bengasi is of con- 


siderable commercial importance, and conge. 
quently crowded with Jews— 

“‘ This is the market to which the nume. 
rous tribes of Arabs who feed their flocks and 
herds upon the Cyrenean mountains conduct 
great droves of cattle, and bring vast quanti- 
ties of wool, butter, ostrich feathers, and 
honey, and at which they purchase fire-arms 
and gunpowder, Tripoli cloaks, a few ordi- 
nary house-utensils, and some coarse earthen- 
ware. A great trade in cattle is carried on 
here with Malta, not only for the supply of 
that island, but of the vessels which are 
fitted out there for long voyages. The wool 
is sent to Tripoli, and there partly wrought 
into cloaks and coarse carpets, and partly 
sent to foreign markets. The ostrich fea- 
thers would alone form a most lucrative 
branch of trade, -if the Europeans could pur- 
chase them directly of the Bedouins who 
bring them here ; but the Jews pay a large 
annual tribute to the Pacha for the monopoly 
of that article. The Bedouins bring the skin 
of the ostrich with all its feathers on, sell the 
skin of the male for about thirty Spanish 
dollars, and that of the female for fifteen, 
and the Jews dispose of tliem at Leghorn 
or Marseilles for about triple their original 
cost. 

‘“‘ From this picture of a commerce, chiefly 
of exportation, you may judge to what height 
of prosperity this town might attain, were 
its surrounding territory cultivated with in- 
dustry and skill, and were the government 
to prohibit monopolies, and encourage a fair 
and open traffic. The great trade almost 
exclusively carried on here by the Genoese 
in the early times of that republic, was one 
of the richest sources of its prosperity; and 
we find, that though their beoreantile and 
political connexions with this country’ were 
subsequent to those with Armenia, Syria, and 
ather places, both in Asia Minor and in 
Egypt, they in a short time made such a 
rapid progress, that as early as the year 1267, 
the government thought it expedient to insti- 
tute at Genoa a school for the study of the 
Saracenic language. 

“‘ There exists in the public archives at 
Genoa, an autograph treaty entered into in 
1236, between the republic uf Genoa, and 
one Busacherino, calling himself Lord of 
Atrica, by which the Genoese were permitted 
treely to traffic from Tripoli to the confines 
of the kingdom of Barca.” - - - - 

‘“* Several precious monuments of antiquity 
are scattered round this tewn, and along the 
coast; and besides many ancient coins, and 
a great variety of ornaments in gold and sil- 
ver, there are frequently found precious 
stones and gems so exquisitely engraved, as 
to confirm what an old author * has asserted 
concerning the passion of the Cyreneans for 
intaglios, and the great sums they expended 
in procuring and employing the most cele- 
brated artists in that branch. Rossoni, the 
British vice-consul at Bengasi, has made a 
very fine and valuable collection of gems ; 
and though some were brought to him by 
Bedouins from. different parts of the Cyre- 
naica, by far the greater number was found 
within or very near the town of Bengasi. 
How much did I wish for the delight of hear- 
img the celebrated Visconti, dissert upon 
these valuable testimonies of ancient taste, 
penetrate into ages long since past, and un- 
veil the’ customs and religious rites of the 
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different nations that successively dwelt 
upon these shores, as clearly and satisfacto- 
thy ; as if he had himself lived among them, 
and professed the same worship. 

“ A Hercules, of Greek workmanship, cut 
in a blood-coloured jasper, with his club in 
his right hand, and the lion’s skin over. his 
left arm, almost rivetted my attention, so 
superlatively beautiful is the execution. 
Chiron teaching Achilles to draw the bow, 
searcely yields to it: and a Vulcan at work 
upon a shield, cut in agate, also an eagle 
bearing away Ganymede, in garnet, are 
both in the most exquisite taste. In a cor- 
nelian, is engraved the head of a man of 
most animated countenance, crowned with 
laurel, and holding a pair of compasses in 
his hand; in this figure it is easy to distin- 
guish a geometrician, and I am persuaded 
that in this gem, Cyrene intended to hand 
down to posterity the portrait of Eratos- 
thenes, the most illustrious of its citizens, 
who first dared to calculate the circumfer- 
ence of the earth, and executed his under- 
taking with such exactitude, that modern 
astronomers have in his calculations found 
more to admire than to correct. 

*T omit describing many other gems, des- 
tined probably to preserve the memory and 
actions of illustrious men; but, being unac- 
companied by any distinguishing token, they 
excite admiration only upon account of the 
beauty of the work. It is to be remarked, 
that the European physiognomy prevails 
throughout ‘the whole collection of heads. 
My attention was particularly directed by 
the proprietor of the collection to an eme- 
rald, sixteen millimetres long, and twelve 
broad, convex on both faces, and bearing on 
one side a Greek inscription, and on the 
other, a winged dragon terminating in a ser- 
pent, and from whose head issue six biforked 
rays, with a letter engraved at the point of 
each. In this dragon, the proprietor of this 
curious gem pleases himself with the idea 
of discovering the guardian of the garden of 
the Hesperides, in the presumed site of which 
the em was found.” - - - - 

** Some of the gems in this valuable collec- 
tion seem to represent the arms or ensigns 
f different cities ; and we know that in an. 
tent works there is often much similarity 
btween the coins and the intaglios. Two 
bws dancing under palm and olive trees are 
cettainly allusive to the Cyrenaica ; a trident 

teen two dolphins might belong to the 
matiime station of Naustadmos; and that of 
Apélenia appears plainly indicated upon an 
agate,with a ‘swan holding to its mouth a 
bent imtrument like a trumpet, and having 
opposite to it a star and the letters ATI cut 
upon thé margin. Apolloniz still continues 
to bear the name of the god who in the 
shape of 4 swan carried off and bore away 
to the Lybian shore, Cyrene the daughter of 
Ipseus.” ~ ) 

We have extended our quotations from 
this interesting work to such a length that 
we must refrain from alluding to Teuchira, 
the Arsinoe of the Ptolémies, of which the 
magnificent rains yet court investigation. 
Classical and aytiquarian readers will find a 
hundred other things to rivet their attention 
in this carious book—and the more general 
reader will be entertained by the pictures of 
African manners. It is not very admirably 
translated, and often gives hints rather than 
information; but upon the whole it is a very 
valuable addition to our intelligence in an- 


A} are, we mention it in a parenthesis, exceed- 


oeenianiameniie 


TRAVELS INTO THE ARKANSA TERRITORY. 
Concluded. 


Havine last week devoted a space to what 
our author relates of two of the tribes.which 
he visited, we should hardly expect less than 
to be tomahawked, if ever fortune led us to 
travel among the third tribe, were we not to 
pay a similar compliment to the Osages, (who 


ingly addicted to whiskey, to plunder, and 
to throat-cutting !) 

“ That curious species of polygamy, which 
prevails among some other Indian nations, 
is likewise practised by the Osages, by which, 
the man who first marries into a family, from 
that period possesses the controul of all the 
sisters of his wife, whom he is at liberty 
either to espouse himself, or to bestow upon 
others. The maid, as amongst the Quapaws 
and others, is distinguished from the matron 
by the method she employs in braiding her 
hair into two cylindric rolls, which are orna- 
mented with beads, silver, or wampum, and 
inclined ‘to either side of the head near the 
ears. After marriage the hair is unloosed and 
brought together behind. This is one of 
those little arbitrary distinctions which is 
quite as invariable as the general costume of 
the people who employ it. 

‘*A practice no less notorious among the 
young men of the Osages, and the natives 
generally, is the careful extraction of the 
marks of pubescence from every part of the 
body. These Indians even pluck out their 
eye-brows, shave their heads, and leave only 
a small scalp upon the crown. Of this, two 
locks left long, are plaited and ornamented 
with silver, wampum, and eagle’s feathers. 
The tonsure and ears, as well as the eye- 
lashes, are painted with vermillion on ordi- 
nary occasions, but blackened to express 
grief or misfortune. Sometimes, apparently 
out of fancy, they fantastically decorate their 
faces with white, black, or green stripes. 
The use of calico or shirts is yet unknown 
among them, and their present fashions and 
mode of dress have been so Jong stationary, 
as not to be by themselves considered cha- 
racteristic. In their dress, fairish tawney red 
colour, and aquiline features, they resemble 
the Outigamis. 

**The Osages are more than usually su- 
perstitious. With them an ominous dream is 
often sufficient to terminate the most impor- 
tant expedition. After performing an ex- 
ploit, instead of pursuing their success, 
scarcely any consideration can deter them 
from instantly returning to bear the welcome 
intelligence to their band. Their communion 
with each other is so frank, that nothing can 
remain asecret. In this way their intentions 
of war and plunder are long anticipated, 
however sudden and secret may be their 
actual operations. They are no strangers to 
dissimulation, when it will answer their pur- 
pose in their intercourse with others, but 
falsehood among their friends or fellows 
would be looked upon as unnatural and un- 
pardonable. They entertain unconquerable 
prejudices against hunters. While in the 
village, or in their company abroad, the 
stranger is sure to be protected and treated 
like themselves in every particular; but if 
he is found in their country as a foreigner, 
and pursuing a different interest from their 
own, he can scarcely be distinguished from 
an enemy and an intrader, and mast calcu- 
late on meeting with chastisement accord- 
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cular routes which they pursue in quest of 
their enemies, are recognised by beacons, 
painted posts, and inscribed ierogiy pics, 
commonly set up near the boundaries of their 
range ; and those whom they chance to find 
in this direction, are at best considered as 
ambiguous friends, and trespassers on the 
neutral ‘character which is expected to be 
maintained. 

“‘ The miserable fate which, last autumn, 
befel Mr. M‘Farlane (who is mentioned by 
Wilkinson, in his descent of the Arkansa, as 
then taken prisoner by the Osages) is a suffi- 
cient proof of the danger of intruding on their 
war-path. The Osages had taken this hunter 
into custody near to’a Pawnee village, with 
whose inhabitants they were at war, and 
were about to proceed with him to their 
town on the Verdigris. He was, however, 
very desirous of returning to the Mess for 
his son who remained behind, to which the 
Indians at last consented, and two of them 
offered to accompany him back towards the 
Pawnees ; but after proceeding some dis- 
tance, they seized upon him, put out his 
eyes, and then goaded him along for several 
miles with sharpened canes, thus protracting 
his death by torture, until one of tliem, 
through compassion, put an end to his éxist- 
ence by the tomahawk. Although this fact 
was now well known in the territory, and 
not denied by the Osages, no steps had been 
taken to avenge the death of this unfortunate 
hunter. The Osages indeed disavowed the 
deed as that of their nation, but contented 
themselves hy saying, that the action had 
been committed by two bad men, who were 
beyond their control. The property of the 
white hunter generally, whom they discover 
in their country, without special permission, 
is considered as an indisputable perqnisite ; 
and after perhaps (as I have heard related) 
breaking his gun in pieces, and flogging him 
with the ram-rod, they will turn him out into 
the wilderness nearly naked, and leave him to 
perish, unless, like a prisoner, he consents to 
adoption or affiliation, when every thing is 
again restored to him, and he is received as 
one of their people,” 

At the furthest point of his travel, on the 
Red River, the author frequently met with 
herds of the Bison, of which he gives us 
striking accounts. Thus, page 149, 

---- “ Discovering herds of Bison in the 
prairie, the soldiers immediately commenced 
the chase ; and the bulls, now lean and agile, 
galloped along the plain with prodigious 
swiftness, like so many huge lions. The pen- 
dent beard, large head hid in‘ bushy locks, 
with the rest of the body neatly divested of 
hair, give a peculiar and characteristic grace 
to this animal when in motion. We disco- 
vered them in a state of repose, and could 
perceive the places where they had been gra- 
tifying themselves by wallowing or rolling in 
the dust. The Bison, entirely distinct from 
the buffalo of Europe, notwithstanding the 
surmises of Doctor Robertson, can scarcely 
be domesticated. The male, infuriate and 
jealous in his amours, gores every thing which 
falls in his way, and becomes totally un- 
manageable. 

‘ Perhaps no animal employs a greater 
diversity of diet than the bear; the common 
American species feeds upon fruits, honey, 
wasps, and bees ; they will tarm over large 
logs in quest ‘of other insects, and are also 
destructive to pigs fawns, by which 





ingly.. To be found upon their war-paths is 
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latter, will sometimes decoy them within 
gaun-shot. 

“ Panthers dre said to be abundant in the 
woods of Red River, nor are they uncommon 
on the banks of the Arkansa. A somewhat 
curious anecdote of one of these animals was 
related to me by our guide. A party of 
hunters in the morning missed one of their 
dogs from the encampment, and after a fruit- 
less search were proceeding on their route, 
when one of the other dogs obtaining a scent, 
discovered to the hunters, dead beneath a 
tree, the dog which had strayed, together 
with a deer and a wolf in the same condition. 
It appeared, that the panther having killed 
a deer, and eat his fill, got into a tree to 
watch the remainder, and. had, in his own 
defence, successively fallen upon the wolf 
and the dog as intruders on his provision.” 

- - - “ The principal food of the present 
Indians, who inhabit the west side of the 
Mississippi, is the Bison, which they prepare 
in a very commodious way, without the use 
of salt, by cutting it up into broad and thin 
slices, which are dried on a scaffold over a 
slow fire, and afterwards folded up in the 
manner of peltries, so as to be equally port- 
able. The tallow is, rendered into skins or 
cases, like the utriculi, or leathern bottles 
of the ancients, the whole animal being 
skinned through the aperture of the neck. 
In this way, they also collect with conve- 
nience the honey and bear’s oil, which is the 
produce of their forests.” 

With these extracts we shall conclude our 
remarks, and feel pleased if they induce any 
of our friends who are curious on American 
subjects, to seek deeper for information in 
Mr. Nuttall’s book, the faults of which it 
should be observed are those of his station 
and country ; while its merits,—industry, love 
of science, and intelligence, are peculiarly 
and most commendably his own.* 





* The following description of an American 
sect, the author heard of on his return to 
New Orleans, may deserve insertion here :— 

** Not far from this place, a few days ago were 
encamped, the miserable remnant of what are 

the Pilgrims, a band of fanatics, originally 
about 60 in number. They commenced their 
pilgrimage from the borders. of Canada, and 
wand about with their wives and children 
through the vast wilderness of the western states, 
like vagabonds, without ever fixing upon any re- 
sidence. They looked up to accident and charity 
alone for support; imposed*upon themselves 
rigid fasts, never washed their skin, or cut or 
combed their hair, and, like the Dunkards, wore 
their beards. Settling no where, they were con- 
sequently deprived of every comfort which arises 
from the efforts of industry. Desertion, famine 
and sickness, soon reduced their numbers, an 
were every where treated with harshness 
and neglect, as the gypsies of civilized society. 


ety. | usually met with in little men, an 


Passing through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the 
at length found their way down thé Mississippi 
to the outlet of White River and the Arkansa. 
Thus ever flying from society by whom they were 
despised, om by oem Way had been punished 
—- » blinded fanatic zeal lin- 
gered out their miserable lives in Sealed ond 

ness, and have now nearly all perished 
or paegeares. Two days after bm arrival in 
the ot yo of them was found dead in 
the road which leads from the Mississippi to Ar- 
kansas. If I am correctly informed, there now 
exists of them only one man, three women, and 
two . Two other children were taken 
from them in compassion for their miserable 
situation, and the man was but the other da 
seized by a boat’s crew descending the river, and 
forcibly shaved, washed and dressed,” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Epistle from Long Tom, Long Acre. 
GREAT INCONVENIENCIES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

I TAKE up my pen, Mr. Editor, from truly 
Christian motives: I have read the pathetic 
appeal from your short Correspondent, with 
feelings of great sympathy, and would wish 
to offer some balm wherewith to calm his 
troubled soul, and enable. him to bear his 
little griefs witha more philosophic spirit. 
It is true that the consolation which I can 
offer him is rather of a negative quality ; but 
I have heard it so often given under evils of 
a much greater magnitude than those of your 
afflicted Correspondent, that I am satisfied 
he will find its effects prodigious. Let him 
comfort himself, then, with the pleasing re- 
flection, That there are many others more 
miserable than himself—ah, and from the 
same cause—viz. Stature. I before men- 
tioned my good motives for addressing you, 
and also my sympathy for Bob Short: for the 
latter you wi'l give me credit, I trust, when 
I tell you that I am one of these more miser- 
ables ; and for the former, when you see me 
thus endeavouring to pour oil and wine into 
the wounds of a stranger, while labouring 
under great misfortunes myself. But how, 
you will ask, how are you more unfortunate ? 
Why, Mr. Editor, I am horribly tall! thence 
springs my unhappiness, confessedly from a 
higher source, but still the cause is the same ; 
viz. Stature. Now, Sir, itis clear to a demon- 
stration, that the cause of Bob’s uneasiness 
being only 5 feet 2, and that of mine 6 feet 3, 
that I must be more miserable than he is, 
exactly by one foot one; and so in proportion 
must it be with the rest of my unhappy 
species. I would acquaint Bobby, that we 
would often give much to change bodies with 
one of his fraternity, He speaks in ireful * 
terms of the danger he runs of being suffo- 
cated in a crowd, entering the theatre, &c. ; 
rather let him bless his ‘ lowly mien ;” 
once entered, he is comparatively happy, 
with us unfortunates. Let him take our bodies 
for a short time; let him think of the charm 
of a call to *‘ that chap in front to sit down,” 
although not yet stood up, with an orange 
at his head by way of memento to know who 
is meant. Again, to hear sourly remarked 
by ‘‘ sweet female lips,” in answer to a ques- 
tion, How liked you the play? ‘“ Oh, I 
should have been much pleased, but this 
tiresome man, with his horrid long back, . has 
prevented me seeing any thing!” Let Bobby 
think of this; he who declares himself so 
attached to “ charming woman,” let him 





* I wish, Mr. Editor, you could tell me how 
to account for the confoundedly spicy tempers 
for the cool 
and steady ones of we tall individuals. I have 
thought much upon the subject, and have re- 
solved upon an idea, which | think of forward- 
ing to philosopher Lawrence, in order to see 
how it — upon the doctrine of Materialism. 
It is this, that when man is formed, into each 
one a certain quantity of anger is infused in his 
composition. In men the particles (mind [ 

its being Material) bg se wen cer A 
in a lange 8 » and consequent ve 
less force ; wh chert men, they a. com- 
ine agheent apportealsy of Cocaping, Borst Sach 

e slightest unity of escaping, burst fort 
with shat evenmes so often Sunensed: — 
This doctrine will, I think, bear some examina- 
tion, as I have generally found. men’s angry in- 
gredients in proportion to their Low I throw 

is out as a hint, 








think of the contrast. Had he been the 
intervener between the fair speaker and 
stage, “Oh I have been delighted; such 
a nice little gentleman before me; I have been 
able to see right over his head!” I, like 
poor Short, have been subjected to jokes, 
sarcasms, &c. It was my wish to have en. 
tered the church; but a friend observed, 
“ that I could not hope for promotion, as I 
had already reached to the steeple ; besides 
(said he) you must be so strict im your con. 
duct, as every body will recognise you fora 
high churchman.” But I need not multiply 
instances of the evils of our unhappy con- 
dition, or I could tell ** wondrous tales” of 
long stages, with short seats ; of long jour- 
neys, with short beds ; of long rooms, with 
short door-ways, &c. I say I could, but I 
trust that I have said enough to convince 
Bob that there are many occasions when one 
longs to be short, and that his call for the in- 
terference of the legislature in preventing 
the union of short. persons would most 
impolitic. Why, Mr. Editor, what would be 
the consequences ? What could little men do 
if they were obliged to take a wife half as 
big again as themselves? ‘* Wives look up to 
your husbands,” is the maxim which i— (par- 
don me, Mr. Editor, I was going to write is) 
should be followed in d tic ec v5— 
’twould be quite overturned. Poor Bob 
concludes by inquiring, if there be a small 
race of people on the globe, with whom he 
could go and vegetate as one of them ?—Sin- 
cerely I can tell him I think not. I do not 
think, with his height of 5 feet 2, that there 
is any people to whom he could belong ; let 
him, therefore, comfort himself at home, 
bringing to his mind the observation of a 
celebrated Poet, [that little long.” 
s¢ Man wants but little here below, nor wants 
C.J.R. 








THE REMONSTRANCE OF A PIN. 


[In consequence of the Adventures of a Needle 
in our last two Numbers, we have received the 
following from a Lady’s Seminary not a hundred 
miles from Hyde Park Corner. Who Mrs. Stitch- 
well is we know not, but it is a decent, indus- 
trious name for a Governess ; and her pins at 
least seem to be well instructed, whatever her 
pupils may be.] 

Mrs. STITCHWELL was reading the other 
day to her young people the ‘ Adventures of. 
a Needle ;’ and I happening to be in her pin- 
cushion, had also the opportunity of heasing 
them. My curiosity and interest were both 
excited by the history of one so near akin to 
me, and I rejoiced to hear that one of my kind 
had been the means of rescuing her fran dust 
and oblivion by extricating her from fhe cre- 
vice in the floor where she lay hid. Aut how 
preveped was I at the ingratitude And inso- 

ence of this Needle, when, ajmost im- 
mediately after the service thus rendered 
her by a Pin, she begins to abuse the tribe, 
and to pity herself for being obliged to keep 
company with us! It willscagcely be credited 
tlrat even a heart of steel should not be moved 
at the usage which our unfortunate race often 
meet with. For surely no article in such con- 
stant request in every family and in every 
place, is so contemned and oppressed ; what- 
ever is despicable is said to be “ not worth a 
Pin;” and hundreds of people who want 
our assistance every day, and who if they 
were to set all their wits to work, could. not 


invent any thing half so nseful, endeavour to 


make our worthlesaness proverbial. 
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It is not, however, so much my intention 
to complain of the ill usage of the world, as 
to answer the accusations of my rival. First, 
she charges us with making people ‘ untidy,’ 
but forgets her own objection to be employed 
in mending stockings, preferring to add to 
the pride and finery of servant girls. She 
also uccuses us of scratching poor little chil- 
dren: I will not deny but that we are un- 
luckily made to do so now and then, but 
more through the awkwardness of those who 
use us, than from any spite of our own. 
Above all, the contempt with which she 
treats our assistance in fixing work for her 
is intolerable: when every one must allow, 
that in the present fashion of flounces and 
furbelows, were it not for the help of Pins, 
as leaders and guides, the Needle would 
have a much harder task ; and with all her 
skill, she knows it is not in her power to fix 
a bow on a bonnet sosmart as we can. Then 
observe the parade she makes of wishing to 
be useful, but in the only place she really 
could be so, confesses herself to have been 
miserable, because the work did not suit her 
taste! She boasts too of her sweet temper, 
in not bending or breaking ; owing, I rather 
think, to a tough constitution, or to the 
hardening she received in her infancy. 

But I forget that abusing my enemy is not 
justifying myself. I shall not, however, 
trouble the reader with my own insignificant 
history; but merely bring forward a few of 
my services to womankind, to prove that the 
Pin, though inferior to the Needle in some 
instances, is much oftener useful in its way, 
and equally indispensable: For example, an 
old lady going out one day, finding the collar 
of a new pelisse by much too wide, declared 
that if she had not fastened it with a pin she 
should have caught her death of cold, and in 
her the poor would have lost a friend. Again, 
one very bleak day in the month of March, 
a poor woman was carrying a large bundle 
in one hand, and with the other leading a 
ehild crying bitterly from the celd, owing to 
the want of a pin in its shawl, which kept 
flying up continually, and exposing the child’s 
shoulders to the north wind. The mother 
endeavoured all in her power to pacify it, 
but to no purpose. “ If I had but a pin!” 
said the poor woman, feeling in her pocket 
for the pin-cushion (which she had unfortu- 
nately left at home,) wlien at that identical 
moment she perceived me shining in the path, 
and on picking me up received a momentary 
gratification beyond what a much greater 
good at another time could have procured. 
The same party, on reaching home, em- 
ployed me with equal success in securely 
fastening a curtain before a broken pane of 
glass. These are a few particular instances 
out of handreds in my own history, whilst 
their parallels may be found in the experience 
of every individual of the myriads which 
compose our vast fraternity. How often at 
a pinch do our services appear in fixing the 
string of a bonnet exposed to a sudden gale ; 
whereas the Needle would require thread, 
scissars,and thimble, to do that which one of us 
effects in a moment. With respect to myself, 
I might cite many instances in which I have 
served instead of a bodkin, a nail, &c. &c. 
But I am only writing a remonstrance and 
not a history, which it my vanity prompted 
me to do, Lhope, though I might indulge in 
a little egotism, (after the manner of the un- 
happy little sprig in the last Lit. Gaz.) I should 
avoid the illiberal error of praising myself at 
the expence of my neighbours. —_- 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICA. 

Tue latest accounts of the discoveries of 
M. Caillaud, in Nubia, are contained in a 
letter from the traveller to M. Jomard, 
Member of the Academy at Paris, dated 
Sennaar, July 11, 1821.—“‘ In my preceding 
letters,” (dated from the village of Assur) 
says M. Cailland, ‘I gave you an account of 
the discovery of a great number of pyramids ; 
I have since been enabled to measure forty- 
five of them. We also found traces of a 
city, the ruins of one large and two smaller 
temples, and six lion sphinxes of sand- 
stone. Later discoveries confirmed my con- 
jecture that this must be the site of Meroe, 
and that the peninsula between Bruce’s Nile 
and the river Atbara, must be the real Island 
of Meroé of the ancients. I remained fonr- 
teen days in the vicinity of these numerous 
pyramids, and had’ leisure to make several 
plans, and drawings of hieroglyphical figures. 
All the pyramids stand accurately according 
to the four cardinal points, and each of them, 
with the exception of only one, contains a 
small sanctuary on the east side. We con- 
tinued our route, and in a day’s march ar- 
rived at Chendi. Three quarters of a day’s 
journey from Chendi I met the army on the 
left bank of the river. To the north of Wet- 
bete Naga there are fifteen other pyramids, 
as large as the middle-sized ones of those 
above mentioned. Nine days’ journey from 
Chendi we arrived at the mouth of the White 
River. We were the first Europeans who 
had a sight of this river, which Bruce ap- 
proached so nearly. Its mouth is not above 
four or five hundred feet wide, but it be- 
comes much broader about half a league 
more to the south. This river, and certainly 
not the one seen by Bruce, is, without doubt, 
the principal arm, and consequently the real 
Nile. I am more than ever resolved to fol- 
low this river to its source; but I amwery 
far from ‘being confident of the success of 
my undertaking. 

“The Province of El Aize, on the White 
River, terminates on the confines of Sennaar. 
It is inhabited by poor ‘turkish fishermen} but 
farther southward there live a heathen people 
—cannibals, as we were informed, and who 
use poisoned arrows. We have taken the 
latitude and longitude of the mouth of the 
White River, and I trust that our observa- 
tions will be found correct. 

“In the space of three days the Pacha 
had his army conveyed over the White River, 
to continue his route to Sennaar. To lose 
nothing of the two banks of Bruce’s Nile, 
M. Letorzec continued his journey with the 
army, while I, on the other hand, went in a 
boat, to, stop at pleasure, on the right bank. 

“A day’s journey, southwards, from the 
mouth of the White River, I discovered an 
immense number of ruins, and fragments of 
burnt brick piled up, which are called Soba, 
analogous to the ancient Saba, and undoubt- 
edly indicating a great city. Among these 
ruins I met with a single lion Sphinx of Egyp- 
tian workmanship, of hard sandstone. I did 
not neglect to visit the mouths of the rivers, 
Ratte and Dender, which flow into the Nile. 
Bruce is mistaken in affirming that the Den- 
der falls into the Ratte, for both empty them- 
selves into the Nile. The whole peninsula, 
bounded on the east by the Dender, and on 
the west by Bruce’s Nile, is now called Gaba. 
I also believe that I have found the real Ibis 


Island of Meroé; I have preserved several 
on account of the feathers and the skeleton. 
It must by no means excite surprise that the 
name Meroé has been given to the anti- 
quities of the mountain of Barkal, for after 
the fail of Meroé, ‘a colony might very pro- 
bably huve settled there. 

‘* Two English gentlemen and the Cheva- 
lier Frediani, who visited these antiquities a 
short time before I did, no doubt flatter 
themselves that it was they who discovered 
the Island of Meroé. They were however 
mistaken, and the actual discovery of this 
place belongs to me, I having arrived there 
alone before the arrival of the army.* In my 
preceding letters I have given you an ac- 
count of the ruins of the Christian Churches 
deserted by the Copts. That at Dongola el 
Agonz (Old Dongola,) is in the best preser- 
vation. On the beautiful and rich Island of 
Argo are the remains of three other churches, 
as also Ionic pillars of granite adorned on 
the capitals with the Greek cross. -You like- 
wise meet with Christian ruins on above 
thirty rocks, of the islands of the cataracts 
of Wolad el Alfe (Wadi Halfe.) Also in 
the province of Chagny some are to he seen 
with granite pillars, and others again in the 
provinces Barbar and Chendi. 

** To the spot which we had now reached 
there are four cataracts. The first, that of 
Assouan; the second, that of Wolad el Alfe, 
which does not terminate till the Province of 
Socot, 57 miles from Wolad el Alfe; the 
third near Hanéke, at the entrance to the 
kingdom of Dongola: this one is very small; 
the fourth and largest is in the Province of 
Chagny, and occupies an extent of forty 
miles, three quarters of which is solid rock. 
In the vicinity of the second, the Nile is for 
the most part a fine and easily navigable 
stream. All the cataracts do not form con- 
siderable falls, but the current flows in a 
very inclined channel, confined between im-: 
mense masses of black granite and rocks of 
hornblende, and likewise of green.and black 
felspar. Ismaél Pacha has found means to 
proceed with his ships (120 in number) as 
far as the last named cataract, where, on ac- 
count of the small depth of the water, they 
were obliged to stop. Three large and eight 
smaller vessels, however, succeeded in pass- 
ing the cataract, and continued their voyage 
up the Nile to Sennaar, which may be consi- 
dered as a remarkable adventure. As the 
water has risen considerably, we now expect 
the arrival of the large ships. At the farther 
end of this cataract, in the Province of 
Rabatate, there may be seen, when the river 
is low, an arm which has.a fall of three 
metres, and occupies three quarters of the 
breadth of the Nile.’ The current is the 
most violent at Gebel Moli and Ris el Kelb. 
In this neighbourhood I saw for the first 
time, since my departure from Europe, a 
mountain of about four hundred feet high, 
covered with wood and verdure. The eye ' 
which has long been wearied by the wild 
steppes of Egypt, dwells with pleasure on 
this verdant landscape. The falling of the 
rain, the clouded sky, the rolling of the 


ithander, every thing reminds the traveller of 


Europe. What a striking contrast to the 
barren and scorching mountains of Egypt, 
Nubia, and the adjoining deserts, where the 
eye does not discover the slightest trace of 
vegetation ! 


* Alluding we presume to Messrs, Waddingtox. . 











of the ancients, which is very common in the 
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> rainy season is now at hand, and wiil, 
Bat ebrendy Eel Diet stent oikeane 

ve-a v storms : ikewise 
lightens very egpentiy, We shall pass this 


season here. This part of the country does 
~ aig an ities, and I op pi hope 

meet, further up, w thing of import- 
ance. Ismael Pacha og made the a i 4 


country tremble with an army of 8000 men. 
Even the kingdom of Sennaar has submitted 
without resistance. There have been merely 
some skirmishes in a few villages, which now 
saw the army for the first time,” 
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ENGRAVED PRINT. 


View ef Richmond from the Twicken- 
ham Meadows, from a Painting of T. C. 
Hofland. By Chorles Heath.—There are no 
scenes of more local interest within the 
same distance of the Metropolis than the 
views of and trom Richmond Hill; nor has 
any one of the number selected from more 
distant beauties been executed with greater 
fidelity than the one now presented to the 
public. Both painter and engraver appear 
to have come to their tasks con amore, each 
considering that a specimen of his skill 
would be called for on a subject occupyin 
so much of ‘public regard, and associat 
with so many pleasurable ideas, {In the 
frequent dispersions that take place from 
the land of our birth, these picture resem- 
blanices cherish the im of the past, and 
are as “ household words” and household 


This View takesin the Bridge, the Tal- 
bot Ina, — — = rays the 
adjacent » with other localities. 
On the: Hill ype the house of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, Lady Cardigan’s, 
&e. The meadows (forming the foreground) 
are interspersed with groupes of figures 
promenading beneath the e of trees, 
the most picturesque in growth and beauti- 
ful in foliage that can be imagined ; the 
whole exhibiting a gay coup-d'ceuil, inte- 
resting not only to the lovers of the Fine 
Arts, but to all who are le of appre- 
Ciating their prototypes in Nature. 

print is 2t inches by 13, and with 
its forthcoming companion, The View from 
the Hill, cannot fail of becoming an attrac- 
tive ornament in the decorative furniture of 
our dwellings, and an object of interest in 
the Port-foliw of the collector, 





‘Portrait OF THE taTE Lorp Lonpon-|abo 


DERRY.—A ic print of the late 
is ot Londonderry, from a portrait by 

M. Gauci, and executed on the stone by 
Messrs. N.C ter & Co. is seen in most of 
the shop 8. Its resemblance is ve. 
nerally good, as it conveys an impression of 
am oly cast, net gee one mith the 
at appearance of the noble original's 
features. In detail it is less fortunate, and 
the nose in ppears to be more 


ee i the very hand- 


a 
rear alive] ) 





LITERARY GAZETTE, 
aa ap oe a 
ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 

In recording the destruction by fire of this 
perhaps the finest Gothic Cathedral in Europe, 
we cannot do better, to afford an idea of the 
loss sustained, not by France alone but by the 
world, than by quoting the description of the 
Building from Mrs. Stothard’s interesting 
Tour in Normandy. - It was strack by light- 
ning about five o’clock of the morning of last 
Sunday, the 15th, and continued burning till 
evening, when the fire seemed to be subdued, 
but unfortunately broke out again on Monday, 
when the dome fell ; and as the accounts left, 
the whole was in a blaze too terrible to admit 
of resistance.* 


*¢ The Cathedral Church, said to be erected 
by the English, of all the Gothic structures I 
have yet seen, is the most costly and magni- 
ficent ; the building, of the florid Gothic kind, 
is literally frosted with ornaments. This ca- 
thedral was founded A.D. 990, by Robert, 
Arehbishop of Rouen, brother of Richard the 
Second, Duke of Normandy ; but it was not 
finished till the year 1062, when, in the 
presence of William the Conqueror, it was 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin. Of this, the 
original building, nothing now appears; the 
most ancient parts are the door-ways, which, 
together with a great portion of the edifice, 
is the work of the thirteenth century, the 
rest of the building is of the fifteenth. The 
Cathedral is 410 feet in length, 83 in breadth, 
the length of the cross-aisles is 164 feet, and 
the height of the spire 395 feet; that of the 
towers towards the west 336 feet ; the width 
of the portal at the west end, including the 
towers, is 170 feet ; there are seven entrances 
to the cathedral, and '130 windows, Im- 
mediately over the large door-way, at the 
western entrance, carved in stone, the root 
of Jesse is represented, from whose several 
branches arise figures, terminating in the 
centre with one of our Saviour, as the last of 
the line. Above and around this subject, in 
several compartments, appear various histo- 
ries from the Bible, carved tikewise in stone. 
Above another door-way, in the west front, 
the story of the daughter of Herodias dancing 
before Herod, is represented in a most singu- 
lar manner. She appears like one of those 
dancers, or tamblers, who were employed for 
the amusement of courts in the thirteenth 
century, and is literally tumbling before 
Herod with her head on the ground, and her 
heels in the air. This seems to us a strange 
mode of treating such a subject; but it was 
by no means uncommon at the time this was 
executed. On the same front are ranged 
above eighty figures, of a colossal size, repre- 
senting saints and apostles: these images, 
although considerably larger than life, appear 
but diminutive, in comparison with the ma- 
jestic proportions of the building. Besides 
this host of carved figures, the most fantastic, 
elegant, and rich Gothic devices every where 
und. There is not the smallest piece of 
stone, not the back of a niche, nor the base 
ef a figure, but is covered with the finest 
Gothic work. Above the north door-way the 
subject of the Last Judgment is admirably 
carved ; and on each side the walls, without 
the entrance, stand two female figures, their 
heads broken off, but their draperies are of 





* itis extraordinary that Mr. Dibdin, in 
his Tour on the Continent, speaking of the south- 
west Tower of this says, ** Consider- 


ing that this Spire is very and 





’ composed 
of wood, .it is sur it has not been 
destroyed by tempeetsor aedent from lightning,” 





AND 


tasteful and exquisite workmanship. 

part of the building has been injured daring 
the Revolution ; when it is likely these figures 
also suffered. The south pn is ex 
elegant in its proportions ornaments, 

<The interior of the Cathedral is so im. 
posingly beautifal, that on entering the aisles, 
the mind is struck with an involuntary awe ; 
the sombre light reflected through the painted 
windows, the majestically fretted roof, the 
high vaulted arches, all combine to strike the 
beholder with that feeling of veneration, and 
to inspire that disposition towards serious 
contemplation, which does indeed so well 
[epare the mind for devotional exercise, 

e are naturally susceptible of powerful im- 
pressions from external things, and our feel- 
ings are capable of being softened, exalted, 
and refined by the contemplation of majestic 
and imposing objects. There was undoubtedly 

reat wisdom in the erection of such buildings 
or religious purposes; for who can enter 
them without feeling they are most proper to 
be devoted to the worship of a Divine Being. 
Every window in the cathedral js filled with 
fine painted glass, The subjects consist of 
several groups and figures, the size of life; 
some are of various and fantastic ornaments, 
whose brilliant hues are so 
dazzling, that, althongh the variety of their 
devices are endless, yet their luminous bril- 
liancy forbids the eye long to rest upon oye 
object. 

‘In the choir we saw the spot where once 
were placed the tombs of John Duke of Bed- 
ford, Regent of France; Henry, brother of 
Richard I.; and Ceur-de-Lion’s heart. A 
flat stone now alone marks each spot; the 
monuments, with the effigies of Henry and 
Richard, haying been destroyed for some 
comparatively trivial purpose, a considerable 
time before the Revolution. A.D. 1199, the 
heart of Richard I. enclosed in a silver box, 
was interred near the high altar of Rouen 
Cathedral, according to that Prince’s injunc- 
tions before his decease. A magnificent tomb 
was erected to the memory of Richard, his 
effigy lay extended upon it, and represented 
him attired in his royal robes. A balustrade 
of silver once encompassed the monument ; 
but in 1250, the Dean and Chapter of Rouen 
ordered that it should be melted down, and 
applied as a contribution towards the ransom 
of the famous St. Louis, then a prisoner 
amongst the Pagans. Henry the younger, 
second son of Henry II. King of England, 
who was crowned both at Westminster and 
Winchester, during the lifetime of his father, 
was buried, first in the church of St. Julien, 
at Mans, near his grandfather Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet; but his body was afterwards re- 
moved to this cathedral, by the solicitation 
of the citizens of Rouen, to whom Heary had 
bequeathed it. Between two pillars on the 
north side of the choir, under a monument of 
black marble, were interred the remains 
of John, Duke of Lancaster, third son of 
Henry IV. King of England ;. this tomb was 
destroyed by the Hugonots 1562. Here also 
was buried, A.D. 1164, William, third son of 
the Empress Maud by her second husband 
Geoffrey Plantagenet. The heart of CharlesV. 
who died at the castle of Vincennes, in 1380, 
was brought to Rouen, and buried with great 
pomp in the Cathedral: his tomb was on the 
south side of the chapel of the Virgin. Io 
the chapel of St. Romain lie the remains of 
the celebrated Rollo, third Duke of Nor- 
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his body was removed in 1036, and in 1090 it 
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the tomb of Rollo there is an effigy repre- 
senting him, but it is not a work of his time, 
—probably not earlier than that of St. Louis. 
In this cathedral, there is also a monument 
and effigy of William Longespec, fourth Duke 
of Normandy, and son of Rollo; this tomb is 
of the same date as the former. St. Romain 
was Archbishop of Rouen, and died in 644: 


‘was placed within a splendid shrine, which 
was burnt by the Hugonots in 1562. Some 
fragments of the saint’s body being then pre- 
served, they were kept as relics at this ca- 
thedral. In the chapel of the Virgin, there is 
‘a most beantifal tomb in memory of the 
Cardinals D’Amboise: two figures of the 
cardinals, the uncle and nephew, are carved 
in white marble, the size of life; they are 
represented in a kneeling posture, the hands 
raised in prayer; beneath these figures ap- 

ar Charity, Truth, Fortitude, Justice, and 

emperance. Behind the cardinals, in various 
compartments, are rich carvings, intermixed 
with saints, &c. ; this tomb was erected in 
1522. In the same chapel, on the opposite 
side is the monument of Louis de Brezé : it 
is of the Corinthian order, admirably carved 
in white marble; the figures are of the na- 
tural size. Above, Louis de Brezé is repre- 
sented on horseback, in armour ; beneath, 
lies his effigy extended upon a coffin; the 
limbs are executed with all that lifeless ex- 
pression, and ghastly appearance, that ren- 
ders death indeed the king of terrors. At his 
head kneels his wife ‘attired in a widow’s 
habit ; a female figare holding a child in her 
arms, stands at the feet. This noble monu- 
ment of Louis de Brezé, Grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, was erected to his memory by his 
widow, Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of Valen- 
tinois, in 1531. In the epitaph, she promises, 
as having been faithful to his bed, so likewise 
faithfully to share his tomb; but, as Diana 
became afterwards the mistress of Hen 
the Second of France, it is not improbable, 
that the lady forgot her promise, for she was 
‘buried elsewhere. 

‘In this Cathedral there is a Gothic stair- 
case of great beauty, which leads to the 
library belonging to the church. The build- 
ing of the fine tower called La Tour de Beurre 
was commenced in 1485, with the money paid 
by the people of Rouen, for an indulgence 
purchased by them, to eat butter instead of 
oil during the solemn fast of Lent.” 


Accounts from Ghent state, that the fine 
ancient Cathedral in that town was on the 
11th inst. much damaged by fire. Fortunately 
the must precious morceaur, among others the 


TY | Come; love, we'll rest us from our wanderings : 


Away! away! o'er earth and sea, 
This land is now no home for thee ! 

Arise! and stretch thy soaring wing, 

And seek elsewhere the smiles of Spring! 


The wanderer now, with pinions spread, 
Afar to brighter climes has fled, 

Nor casts one backward look, nor grieves 
For those sere groves whose shade he leaves, 


Why should he grieve ? the beam he loves 
Shines o’er him still where’er he roves, 
And all those early friends are near 

Who made his Summer-home so dear. 


Oh! deem not that the tie of birth 
Endears us to this spot of earth ; 

For wheresoe’er our steps may roam, 

If friends are near, that place is home! * 


No matter where our fate may guide us, 
If those we love are still beside us ! 
August 30,1822. Sir Bevis or Hampron. 
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THE MINSTREL OF PORTUGAL. 








Their path had been a troubled one, each step 
Had trod mid thorns aud springs of bitterness, 
But they had fled away from the cold world, 

And found, in a tair valley, solitude P 
And happiness in themselves. They oft would rove 
Thro’ the dark forests when the golden light 

Of evening was upon the oak, or catch 

The first wild breath of morning on the hill, 

And in the hot noon seek some greenwood shade, 
Filled with the music of the birds, the leaves, 

Or the descending waters’ distant song. 

And that young maiden hung deligttedly 

Upon her minstrel lover’s words, when he 
Breathed some old melancholy verse, or told 
Love’s ever-varying histories ; and her smile 
Thanked him so tenderly, that he forgot 

(ir thought of but to scorn the flatteries 

He was so proud of once. I need not say 

How happy his sweet mistress was—Oh, all 
Know love is woman’s happiness. 


The violets are fresh among the moss, 
The ‘dew is not yet on their purple leaves, 
Warm with the sun’s last kiss—sit here, dear love ! 
This chesnut be our canopy. Look up 
Towards the beautiful heaven! the fair Moon 
Is shining timidly, like a young Queen 

Who fears to claim her full authority : 

The stars shine in her ‘presence; o'er the sky 
A few light clouds are wandering, like the fears 
That even happy love must know; the air 

Ts full of perfume and most musical, 

Altnough no other sounds are on the gale 
Than the soft falling of the mountain rill, 

Or waving of the leaves. ”Tis just the time 
For legend of romance, and, déarest, now 

"i have one framed for thee: it is of love, 





Apocalypse of John Van Eyck, the Children 
which ornament the altar, &c., have been 
saved. The friends of the arts were so zea - 
lous in their exertions, that only the buildin g 
has suffered. 








— —— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
Away! away! thou Summer Bird, 
For Autumn’s moaning voice is heard, 
In cadence wild and deepening swell, 
Of Winter's stern approach to tell. 


Away! for vapours, damp and low. 

Are wreathed around the mountain’s brow ; 

Pena ee eet teat mantles fald 
he forest’s russet gold. 


Most perfect love, and of a faithful heart 

That was a sacrifice upon the shrine 

Itself had reared! 1 will begin it now, 

Like an old tale :—There was a Princess once, 
More beautiful than Spring, when the warm look 
Of summer calls the blush upon her cheek, 
The mitchless IsaBet of Portugal. 

She moved in beauty, and where‘er she went 
Some heart did homage to her loveliness.— 
But there was one—a youth of lowly birth— 
Who worshipped her !—I have heard many say 
Love lives on hope ; they knew not what they said 
Hope is Love's happiness, but not its life ;— 
How many hearts have nourished a vain flame 
In silence‘and in secret, though they knew [them 


Young Juan loved in veriest hopelessness !~- 
! once at matin time;— 


60} 

Before the altar; she was then unveiled, 

And JUAN gazed upon the face which was 

Thenceforth the world to him! Awhile he looked 

Upon the white hands gracefully ; 

The fose-bud lips, moving in silent prayer ; 

The raven hair, that hung as a dark cloud 

On the white brow of morning! She arose, 

And as she moved, her slender figure waved 

Like the light cypress, when the breeze of Spring 

Wakes music in its boughs. As Juan knelt 

It chanced her eyes met his, and all his soul 

Maddened in that slight glance ! She left the place ; 

Yet still her shape seemed visible, and still 

He felt the light through the long eyelash steal 

And melt within his heart! - - - - 

From that time life was one impassioned dream : 

He lingered on the spot which she had made 

So sacred by her presence, and he thought 

It happiness to ade breathe the air 

Her sigh had perfumed—but to press the floor 

Her faery step had hallowed, He renounced 

All projects of ambition, joyed no more . 

In pleasures of his age, but like a ghost, 

Confined to one peculiar spot, he strayed 

Where first he saw the Princess ; and the court 

Through which she pass’d to matins, now became 

To him a home ; and either he recalled 

Fondly her every look, or else embalmed 

Her name in wild sweet gong. - - - + 

His love grew blazed abroad—a Poet's love 

Is immortality ! The heart whose beat 

Is echoed by the lyre, will have its griefs, 

Its tenderness, remembered, when each pulse 

Has long been cold and still. Some pitied him, 

And others marvelled, half.in mockery; 

They little knew what pride love ever has 

In self devoteduess. The Princess heard 

Of her pale lover ;. but none ever knew 

Her secret thoughts :, she heard it silently, 

It could not be but woman’s heart must 

Such fond and faithful homage !—~But some deemed 

Even such timid worship was not meet 

For royalty.. They bade the depart, 

And the King sent him gold; he tarned away, 

And would not look upon the glittering treasure— 

And then they banished him! He heard them say 

He was an exile with a ghastly smile, 

And murmured not—but rose and left the city. 

He went on silently, until he came 

To where a little hill rose, covered o’er 

With lemon shrubs and golden or. $ 

The windows of the palace where she dwelt— 

His so loved IsanEL—o'erlooked the oe. 

There was some gorgeous féte there, for the light 

Streamed through the lattices, and a far sound 

Of lute, and dance, and song, came echomg. 

The wanderer hid hhis face—but from his brow 

His hands fell powerless! Some gathered round 

And raised him from the ground :_his eyes were 
closed, 

His lip and cheek were colourless ;—they told 

His heart was broken! - - - - 

His Princess never knew an earthly love : 

She vowed herself to heaven, and be died young ! 

The evening of her death, a strange sweet sound 

Of music came, delicious as a dream : 

With that her spirit parted from this earth. 

Many remembered that it was the hour 

Her humble Lover perished ! L. E. L. 
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place in the colleges and boarding-schools, 


which are very numerous in Paris, and par-| That crest the Beacon-cliff—a sacred spot 


ticularly in the suburbs. 


Each of these dis- | Of deep and silent sorrow, for it looks 


tributions becomes a sort of spectacle, from| As if some dear, departed friend slept there— 


the pomp with which it is attended; stages 


And. from th’ unruffled crystal of the lake 


are erected, tents are pitched, rooms are | Below, the deep, mysterious, old remain 
hung with drapery and wreaths of flowers, | Of silenced cratets, of volcanoes dire 
orchestras are fitted up, and the friends of| That once disturbed the soil, and shook around 


the children assemble in full dress. 


A per- | The feverish land—but now a watery plain, 


son of distinction usually presides at these | Pellucid and so smooth! with sedgy banks 
peme and delivers a speech, which is} Of lively green or pebbly margins, where, 


succee 


ed by one or two others, and the Happy and conscious of their freedom, play 


whole are enlivened by those flashes of wit} The water-fowls, and mix their clamorous notes 


so gratifying to the ears of the Parisians 
By avery good, and I believe a very old 


-| With the deep groanings of the labouring wheel 
>| That robs the Naiads in the lonely glen 


arrangement, the pupils most advanced in| Of the clear treasure of their silver urns, 


all the classes of the royal colleges, are, to-| To heave and send it upwards to the hill 
wards the end of the school year, required | That swells aloft— 


to compose in competition with each other, 


And from the bowers 


independently of the compositions which are | Of various Edens, all perfumed with shrubs 


made in each particular college. 


he receives the reward of assiduous and con- 
stant application. 
a chance of success to the pupil who may 


have been remiss during a part of the year, 


the last composition is now counted as three. 


The pupils who have distinguished them- 


selves at the general competition, and who 
wish in. their turn to become the instructors 
of youth, easily gain admission to the Norma! 
school, where, atter'a few years. probation, 
they are promoted to the rank of masters 
and professors in the colleges of the depart- 
ments ; that is to say, if they have not suffi- 
cient merit or address to procure immediate 
admission to the Royal colleges of Paris. It 
is a melancholy fact, that even with respect 
to the distribution ot the college prizes, the 
French are divided into two parties; and 
that the children of Ultras and the children 
of Liberals are applauded, not according to 
their deserts, but agreeably to the factions 
of their parents!!- -- - 





FONTHILL ABBEY. 
[Fifth Paper.] 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Editor,—Most of the following lines were 
pen extempore on the solitary bench facing 
the southern aspect of Fonthill Abbey, and near 
the border of the lake, upon the unrippled surtace 
of which I enjoyed the pleasure of sceing this 
magnificent edifice invertedly repeated and en- 
lightened by the crimson glow of a beautiful after- 
noon. «An insertion of them in your interesting 
publication will oblige, Mr. Editor, your’s &e: 

A VISITOR. 

From verdant scenes of groves and wootly hills 
Of lofty eminence, where stately firs ’ 

And giant oaks, and aspens gray, defy 
The patting anger of the blast, and wave 
Their dewy foliage in the breath of morn, 
When first the spiry boast of Sarum’s pile 
Cradles the infant ray of light— 
: . Or when 
They swing their leafy branches in the breeze 


This is 
an excellent plan for exciting emulation, and 
it has moreover the advantage of conferring 
distinction on the most meritorious students 
in all the colleges and schools throughout 
Paris. This year a new arrangement was 
made, and instead of granting the prize in 
each college to the best production in the 
latest competition, it was awarded to the 
best production of the whole year. Thus the 
pupil is no longer indebted for his success to 
chance or the happy mood in which he may 
happen to be on the last day of contest; but 


Still, however, to afford 


A mind of fire, a deeply feeling heart,— ' 
The founder stands aloft—a stranger to our sphere ° | 


of Sarum’s Spire, which can be distinctly seen ' 
with the naked eve over a most beautiful and 
Arcadian vale, checkered with arable grounds ' 
of dark brown hue, and green pastures well | 
studded with cottages and cattle; the dis- | 
tance, as the bird 


miles. On the west of the Abbey, another 
object of no mean consideration is ‘ Alfred 


OF passing odorous scent—above the clouds— 
Solemn in gothic majesty—the Anpry starts 
In full display upon the sapphire vault 

Of purest air! - - - 

Thus, so they feign, sublime, 
’*Twixt heaven and earth, by magic art, arose 
The mountain-son of Japhet, huge and bold, 
To prop the Spheres. 

No Gorgon’s direful face, 
No secret talisman, nor fairy wand, [Power 
These wonders wrought ;—but Genius, Taste, and 
Combined, conceived the whole, and bade it rise 
Magnificent—its bosom to contain 

What plastic Nature and what skilful Art 

Could e’er achieve. 

Here burst at once 

Upon th’ astonished sight, the rarest spoils 

Of Eastern mines and of Peruvian ores— 

The gold which Tagus in his waters rolls— 

The shining sands of famed Pactolus—and 

All precious metals with more precious gems 
Adorned—a world of wealth—a radiant heaven 
Of matchless beauties !— 

Here the spotless vase 

Of icy crystal vies with agate, stained 

By Nature’s fancy-hands ; the ruby bright, 

In crimson lightnings, flashes on the eye 

Its living fires—the faint, the lovely amethyst, 
That looks so like the swooning virgin’s lips— 
The sanguine stone, that spills the poisonous 
dranght— 

Celestial sapphires, verdant emeralds, all 

Meet here. 

The Pallet too, on lofty walls, 
Her tributary stores displays—the works 

Of hands now clasped in the cold grasp of death, 
Inimitable, - - - - 

Through the blazoned halls, 
The storied galleries and princely rooms, 

A bright galaxy of heraldic stars, 

Long lines of noblest ancestry, declare —_ [where, 
Who planned, who raised the splendid mansion, 
Above the puny jarrings of the world, 

Above the strife for glory and for power, 

Wrapt in his cloak of learning and of wit,— 


Notes.—The Abbey stands nearly due west} 


ies, may be about fifteen § 


Amd shoots his glory thrcugh the checkered pines] estate belonging to that classical lover and 


promoter of the Fine Arts, Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart., whose seat at Stourhead pre. 
sents to the observer what art can do when 
aided by Nature, and vice versé. The giant 
features of Fonthill are not there, we must 
confess ; but if pastoral gods haunt, and skip 
about, the immense forests of the one, we 
must allow that the nymphs of the waters 
and of the groves are not likely ever to de. 
sert the other. The distance from the Abbey 
is about fourteen or fifteen miles, and the 
sister towers of Fonthill and Stourhead, with 
the Spire of Sarum, rise up in the sky as 
land-marks for travellers. 

“The Beacon-cliff.”’—This spot is the 
highest peak in Mr. Beckford’s extensive 
demesnes ;—it is really a cliff produced by 
the throes of pregnant Nature at some very 
ancient period of time. It commands a 


Of foreign growth, all speckled with bright flowers| ncarly unlimited view over Dorset and a 


great part of Devonshire ; and through the 
intricate interweavings of hills and vales, 
the eye, with the help of a common teles- 
cope, can reach some risiug grounds above 
the towers of Exeter. But the possessor of 
the place sees it plainly with his naked eye, 
and what is much more extraordinary, like 
the bird of Jove (I state it as a fact,) he can 
stare at the sun when in the most splendid 
radiancy of meridian pride, without being 
hurt in the least by so daring an experiment. 

“The labouring wheel.”—The simple and 
yet powerful mechanism of this wheel, which 
is set to work by the overplus of the lake 
below, supplies the Abbey with plentiful 
streams of water. It is siluated in a most 
romantic ravine ; and, as I was determined to 
get a peep at it, I dashed through worlds of 
nettles and brambles, scattered stones, de- 
cayed trunks of trees, builrushes, and furze ; 
and after much trouble, many stumbles and 
scratches, I alighted, at last, on the very 
spot. The melancholy sound of the ever- 
returning clack of the main arm of the pump, 
lulled me into such a meditating mood when 
I sat down upon the fern-strewed ground, 
under a lovely canopy of elms and larches, 
that I might have passed there the whole 
night, lost to myself and to my friends, who 
were waiting for me at a neat cottage be- 
hind the Beckford Arms. However, I roused 
my spirits, and groping along the American 
Garden. a most delightful paradise of exotics 
in full blossoms, I hardly know how I found 
my way back to the gate, and hurried, through 
a delightful lane planted with luxuriant lau- 
rels and lofty firs, to my place of repose. 

“The mountain-son of Japhet.’’—Atlas 
metamorphosed into a mountain at the sight 
of Medusa’s head shown to him by Perseus. 
—Lucan. 1x. 657—in cautes Atlanta dedit. 

“ A world of wealth.”—These superb ob- 
j'ects were pointed ont to us and accurately 
o'escribed by a Portuguese gentleman (Cheva- 
licr Franchi,) with so much vivacity and po- 
liteness, kindness and knowledge, that we 
mizht have styled him a most useful and 
entertaining ‘‘ Catalogue ambulant et rat- 
sonné” of the immense collection of beautiful 
works of art which surrounded us in the 
various apartments of the Abbey. 

“ The Pallet too.”’—It is generally under- 
stood that the pictures exposed for sale 
have already excited such an emulation 
among the numerous competitors for the 











What time the fiery orb descends apace, 





Tower,” a triangular building erected on the 
loftiest ridge of hills, forming part of the 


finest works of the pencil, that each painting 
is looked upon as a most interesting subject 
for auctioneering contest. 

“ Wrapt in bis cloak,” &c,—To the pos- 
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—— ae 
sessor of these riches we may apply the words 


of Horace¢—Carm. 111. 29. 54.— 


Virtute tiie involvo.— 
“A stranger to our sphere.” —See what 
Pope says of Lord Bolingbroke—Speuce, 
995—‘* He has so great a memory as well as 


judgment, that if he is alone and without 


books, he can sit down and write as fully on 
any subject as another man would with ail 
his books about him. He sits like an intelli- 
gence, and recollects all the question within 
himself.” And again: “‘ He (Bolingbroke) 
Jooks as if he was placed here by mistake.” 
To which Pope answers, “It is so; and 
when the comet appeared tous a month or 
two ago, I had sometimes an imagination 
that it might possibly be come to our world 
to carry him home, as a coach comes to one’s 
door for other visitors.”—Spence, 316. Who- 
ever knows Mr. Beckford personally, will 
find these passages fully applicable to him. 





WINE AND WALNUTS; 
oR, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap. XII. 
tr 


CONVERSAZIONE AT DR. MEAD’S. 

“Pray, Docthor,” said the Counsellor, 
talking of conversaziones, ‘‘ what a pity it is, 
methinks, that we have so few of these meet- 
ings now-a-days—they are so rational, so 
delightful. I remember, when a boy, how 
much I wished to be a man, that [ might be 
permitted to join the societies of this cast, 
though not convened under that apt title, 
which were held in different parts of the 
town. There were I know not how many in 
the neighbourhood of my poor father’s, in 
Ormond-street. First, I recollect Sir Hans 
Sloane’s in Bloomsbury-square—ha—ha—ha ! 
—the precise old gentleman, he used to be 
so out of temper when they spilled the coffee 
on his carpets, and that reminds me of Han- 
del, who I can well recollect. He was there 
one evening (as I heard him relate,) and in- 
advertently laid his muffin on one of the old 
knight’s books. ‘To be sure it was a gareless 
trick,’ said the great Composer, ‘ bud it tid no 
monsdrous mischief ; pode it but the old pvog-vorm 
treadfully oud of sorts, I offered my best abolo- 
gies,’ said he, ‘but the old miser weuld not 
have done with it.’—‘It is really a want of 
feeling to do these things,’ said Sir Hans. 
‘Ifit had been a biscuit, it would not have 
mattered ; but muffin and butter—only think, 
Mr. Martin Folkes !’ 

“* Ah, mine Gotd—that is the rub! (said 
Handel) —it is the pudder!_ Now, mine worthy 
friend Sir Haus Sloane, you have a nodable 
excuze—you may save your doast and pudder, 
and lay it to dat unfeeling gormandizing Ger- 
man ; and den I knows it will add something 
to your life by sparing your burse,’ 

“Thave been told every one enjoyed this 
blunt humour of Handel’s ; for Sir Hans, 
although a very good man in most respects, 
Was parsimonious to a great fault. Indeed 
it was said, on Sir Hans’s discontinuing 
these meetings, which had for a long time 
drawn a select number of distinguished men 
together on a winter’s night, that it was prin- 
ny to save his tea and bread and butter. 

* Not so with Dr. Mead. What a princely 
mind had that noble creature! I can remem- 

this benignant look when once I was taken 


to him by my father—it was one forenoon— 
to see his fine collection of paintings. I could 
not be more than eight or nine years old, yet 
I well remember a formal beau of the old 
school being there, who was talking very 
pompously about the pictures. This was 
Master Aaron Hill. Yes, I remember him 
the rather, because, littie urchin as I was, 
I observed to my father when we left the 
Docthor’s, on his asking me, with fond con- 
descension, how I liked what I had seen— 
‘Sir, I think Mr. Aaron Hill was very rude 
to talk as he did about Docthor Mead’s pic- 
ture ; and if [had been the Docthor, I would 
have caned him.’ Sirs, my father laughed at 
my manikin expression all the way home. And 
that too reminds me of my poor father’s hu- 
mour for some years after ; for when my elder 
brothers used to have any little dispute with 
me, the worthy old gentleman used to say, 
‘Take care, masters, or you may come in for 
a cane-ing.” 

“This picture relating to Aaron Hill was 
a clever whole-length—I say clever, though 
I could be no judge then, because I have 
lately seen it in the Foundling Hospital—was 
painted by my old friend Allan Ramsay. It 
is so like—ah what a wonderful art!—that I 
could have spoken to it, it carried me so com- 
pletely back to my infancy. 

‘“‘ Aaron, I remember, among other faults 
declared—which to be sure is no small oue— 
it was not like the Docthor, which I thought 
very odd, being no connoisseur,” added the 
Counsellor, smiling; “for I thought it so 
strong a resemblance, that I fancied it was 
almost alive, and wondered how such a work 
could be done. He farther said to my 
father, ‘Sir, no man can paint now, except- 
ing Mr. Reynolds—and he is not fit tohold a 
candle to Vandyke.’ 

“All this, boy as I was, I thonght very 
strange and very foolish; or perhaps,” said 
the candid relator, with becoming self-know- 
ledge, “IT now think so—for the story.of that 
visit was so often told at my.father’s table, 
that I may give to myself the merit of refiec- 
tions made by my elders. One thing, how- 
ever, I believe I may safely say, which is, 
that. Master Aaron appeared to me a rude 
man and a pedantic coxcomb. 

** That Doctor Mead was a great soul in- 
deed!” said my friend the Cantab. _ ‘“* How 
much more society is indebted to. such a 
being than the far greater part of mankind is 
aware of! Here was a man who raised a 
fortune by his rare talent; who, amidst the 
arduous labours of his professional duties, 
yet found leisure to cultivate his Jove for the 
arts and sciences ; who spared no expense in 
collecting works of taste, but moreover, who, 
with a munificence and benevolence that must 
endear his memory to all good men, did not 
this out of ostentation—no! but from the 
generous desire to promote the study of po- 
lite arts at his ewn expense ;—urged to this 
act by that dignified feeling which could not 
bear to behold genius disregarded, or to think 
that the children of taste were the only or- 
phans in an age of civilization, who were left 
to battle alone with adversity. That great 
and good man, Sirs, when he had formed his 
collection, which was certainly in those days 
no mean one, threw open his gallery for the 
benefit of the students in painting and sculp- 
ture, and his house on a morning was truly 
an academy of science. Sirs, I. have if pn 
indubitable authority, that he would lend any, 
even the most costly of his pictures, to any 





respectable artist for an exemplar ; and let 


us suppose what a valuable patron such a man 
must have been in such an age of apathy to 
these matters, as the reign of the second 
George.” 

* Aye, the mention of Handel, and the 
meetings at old Sloane’s,” added the Dector, 
‘* bring to mind another story not very unlike 
what you have just related, Counsellor ; and 
the scene was in the great house in Ormond- 
street, at our worthy Mead’s. You will say, 
perhaps, that I did not keep very sober com- 
pany, when [ tell you that the relator was 
Master Samuel Foote. But the truth is, I 
two or three times in my peregrinations in 
former days, when in this great town, met 
that arch wag, and must say, in justice to 
his memory, that on each occasion, with all 
his mirth, I witnessed no indiscretion—no- 
thing indeed that I should blush to relate, 
Yet I am afraid poor Sam, like some other 
unhappy libertines, mended not his morals as 
he advanced in life. Certainly he was a man 
of intellect, and as I have heard from those 
who knew him well, a good scholar, and: 
when he chose to be serious, a skilful rea- 
soner. But O! T shall not easily forget his 
mimicry, that night, of men whose like per- 
haps we may not see again! 

** To be sure it was one of the most cheer-. 
ful parties I had ever met. It happened 
that I was in the King’s Guard Chamber, 
with Augustus Arne, listening to the band of 
one of the regiments of Guards, when honest 
Dick Dalton came through with a party to 
show them the old state-rooms. Mrs. Clive— 
the famous Kitty Clive, was on his arm, and 
asked particularly to see the Warming-pan 
Chamber. ‘Arne and I were invited to join 
them ;.and Dalton whispered, ‘ Come at five 
and take your mutton, and we will have a 
crash in the evening—I will ask Arne.’ 

** Well, Sirs, we went through the apart- 
ments, and I was so delighted with Mistress 
Kate, that I would not have foregone the in- 
vitation for twenty pounds. To be sure her 
playfuloess,.her witty remarks on the old 
pictures, her packering her mouth into the 
prim form of the portraits—indeed her man- 
ner was so highly original, that.I conld not 
but fancy she was born for the stage. 

“‘ Well, Sirs, we came back to the first 
Throne-Room, that next the Queen’s Guard- 
Chamber, and there she sat her in the royal 
seat, and piayed old George the Second giving 
audience, It is inconceivable what mirth it 
afforded ; we had the apartments to ourselves 
under lock and key. Fancy such a witty, 
such an admirable mimic, being of the other 
sex too, playing off the old King. Well, Siys, 
T could not get away, but went to Dalton’s 
apartments, which were (you must remem- 
ber, Ephraim,) on the ground-floor looking 
into the Palace-Garden—a most pleasurable 
view—those very apartments once occupied 
by the Princesses, the daughters of this very 
King George the Second. There we sat, and 
then in these gardens we sauntered and gos+ 
sipped until dinner was announced, Master 
Dalton gave us handsome fare, procured by 
favour of ais Majesty’s master cook, when, 
to my surprise, in came Samuel Foote. O, 
the greeting was so comical—so mock-heroic ! 
* Sweet Catherine,’ saidSam, ‘ my queen! and 
do I meet thee then again within these ancient 
palace walls, playing off the stage-embrace ?’ 
She was a very well-bred, lady-like woman 
was Mrs. Kate, and Master Sam was on his 
very best hehaviour—so said Dalton. There 
were two friends of our host’s, brothers, 





Hugh and William Barron, who were of the 
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- ladies that ever trod the stage.” 
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same profession with Dalton. One of them, 
the elder, Hagh (Hug-pug 
him,) I think was a pupil of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s, and a young man of high promise ; 
bat he was fonder of fiddling than of his 
ljegitimate art—and an admirable fiddle he 
was, to be sure. Arne indeed considered him 
the best amateur of his day. Then the 
brother was almost as good a violoncello; 
but he, like a sensible fellow, left painting 
on aca and got a good appointment in 
the Exchequer. Well these, with a gentle- 
man from the Chapel-Royal, composed our 
quartet party. That was the occasion of the 
meeting ; but not a bow was drawn—no, not 
a fiddle uncased. There was nothing but 
eating and drinking, and gossipping and 
langhing, from the time we sat down to the 
dinner, until Mrs. Clive’s man came with a 
sedan to conduct her home; and then to 
chatting we went again—and such another 
night I never passed before nor since. 

“*© you delectable pnss!’ said Foote, as 
he handed her into the chair, ‘ we shall all be 
deadly-lively now you take yourself off. I 
wish you woul! alter your mind, and stop 
and take t'other bottle. 

** ¢ Fie, fie, Sam!’ said the lively lady— 
© what would poor Woffington say, could she 
know that I had been penne four hours at 
table—(it was nine o’clock)—with six male 
creatutes! © I am shocked!’ potating at 
the bottles aud the fragments of the desert— 
« Things that love night, love not such nights as these.’ 

“*¢ Come, come back, sweet Kate—Why 
dou’t you press her, Dick, yon dull dog! 
yom Kate, This night he dedicates to fair content 


you, 
“When away she went, uttering with a 
lively smile, and pointing to the buffette— 
© Removethe court cupboard—look to the plate!’ ” 
“You surprise me, Docthor,” said the 
Connselior ; “ I had never before heard that 
Mrs. Clive was not one of the most discreet 


“ Well,” replied the Doctor, ‘and I have 
told you nothing to her disparagement, ex- 
cepting, indeed, it should seem out of charac- 
ter for one latly to sit so long at table with so 
many gentlemen. But you must remember, 
Dalton was a man of vninipeached reputation ; 
then, Sir, I stood for something as a priest. 
The two Barrons were well-behaved, modest, 
gentlemenly artists ;—Arne, to be sure, was 
not the most correct ; and Foote invited him- 
self. Moreover the meeting was for a little 
music, and Mrs. Kitty Clive, which is the 
strongest part of the case, was, I believe, 
the oldest of the party. To be sure that 
rattling fellow, Sam Foote, did call out— 
*Stop and take t’other bottle ;’ but the good 
creature took nothing but water—and we, I 
should tell you, took not much wine, until 
she was gone at least—No, we were too 
mach delighted with her conversation.” 

* Faith, and I wonder not at all at that,” 
said the Counsellor; “ she was the most dra- 
matic, the veriest Thalia off the stage I ever 
knew—only among friends, I should tell you, 
for in company she was the complete gentle- 
woman, and deservedly admitted on easy 

rms to the eg Ms some of the first 

in the land. re was another, her 
friend Mistress Hannah Pritchard—she too 
was on the same footing with women of rank. 
Sir, the retiring of two such actresses within 
the year, or thereabouts, was asad blow 
upon atrick, and a great loss to the lovers 
the tine drama at time ; for 


» as Foote dabbed | fill 


characters, they left a void which none could 


“ Poor Kitty Clive! I once dined with her 
at Strawberry Hill—Mr. Horatio and she 
were very social neighbours. I never saw the 
Count go so completely out of himself as on 
that day : he threw aside the cynic, and was 
at all points the easy, amiable gentleman of 
the ancient regime. You must remember, 
Docthor, how he sought occasion to have a 
fling at courtiers and the court, arid this day 
he was full of anecdote. Mrs. Clive entered 
into his humour, and among other subjects 
gave us a lively specimen of her talent for 
the burlesque. ‘ Fancy,’ said she, ‘his Majesty 
(George the Second) in one of his whimsies, 
commanding an old Hanoverian Veldt-mar- 
shal to read for his royal amusement an Eng- 
lish Comedy.’ She immediately went to a little 
book-case, and took the first that came to 
hand—I mean the first play-book. It was 
Mrs. Ceutlivre’s Bold Stroke for a Wife; so 
the clever hussey, with that promptitude which 
is the attribute of genuine wit, at once turned 
the accident to account, making the old mo- 
narch, then in his seventy-fourth year (as 
she fixed it,) exclaim, ‘ Dat is coodt—I vill 
have you readt the Rold Stroke for a Wive, 
mine General, because I am seen dat blay, 
and I gan exblain the blot, and tell you all 
apoud the idiotisms of the language of my 
English beoples.’ 

**¢T voss soon be very broudt, Sir, mid 
your Majesdy’s exblanations. I shall gom- 
mence, andt it bleaze your Majesdy, mid the 
didle of the poog. A PoLp STROGE FOR A 
Wive—Pray, mid gread resbecdt, may I 
vendure to axg your majesdy, vod is dis pold 
strog? Itis, berhaps, a coot plow mid a pig 
gudgel ubon the shoulders of some dermi- 
gant rib of some-unhabby man. I am inform 
in Germany, dat dere is a Jaw in England 
vot give the hospands the powers to pead 
his wive mid a gudgel as tick as his own 
thomb.’ 

*¢¢Shu! shu!’ answered his Majesty, ‘ Dere 
shall be no such absurd law found in the Eng- 
lish codes. For what shall the judges make 
a law so absurd, mine General, ven the Eng- 
lish vives is the virtnous battern for all the 
vives in all the varld? Shu! shu! mine 
general, dat is a vulgar brejudice—noting in 
the varld put a valgar brejudice !’ 

*¢¢T am moch honoured and moch opliged 
to your Majesdy. I voud not pote mine lid- 
dle finger upon a voman for to do her harm, 
for all the brecious chems in Colgonda.’ 

*¢¢ God forbid, mine General !’ responded 
the King. ‘ You are a brave man—you are a 
brave man—and the brave will never pud 
oud his littel finger for to do no violence to 
womans,’ 

*¢Den I am of obinions, your Majesdy, 
dat the English laidties are the habbiest 
wifes of all. For your Majesdy’s Pritish 
subjecds he is prave to a mans. How well he 
foudght in Flanders!—how well he foudght 
in——’ 

*¢Shu! shu! ntine goodt friend, he foudght 
well always, and in all the times. He is never 
known in fear pote of one power.’ 

*¢ Andt, may I vendure to askg your Ma- 
jesdy, of whom is dat bower which he fears ?’ 
** Well, will you keeb the secred?’ said his 
Majesty, placing his finger on his lip; then 
whispering—‘ Mine General, it is his wife!’ 
“*Bravo!—bravo!’ exclaimed Mister 


Horatio— U; h ‘ t 
ora pon my ane adam, a mos 
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Sa 
rable—ha—ha—ha—ha!—Highly dramatic— 
incomparably like, on my honour, Madam!’ 
Yes, the Count laughed outright—he did not 
mince his approbation ; though, as you must 
know, Docthor, he was one who was rarely 
seen to laugh—partly from pride I believe. 
Bolingbroke never laughed, nor Pope, nor 
some other Counts of his early day—and so 
he framped it because they did. Yet I do not 
know who could excite that convulsive ex- 
pression of cheerfulness in others more than 
himself. 

“**Nay, nay, my dear Madam, do not 
close the book,’ said Mr. Walpole— we mast 
beg another scene. I do love to laugh at the 
humour of the worthy Hanoverian.’ 

«Hold, Sir!’ said the witty puss, with 
mock solemnity —‘ There’s such divinity doth 
hedge a king, that treason can but peep to what it 
would !’ 

“** Nay, nay, I will not be put off thus, 
fair lady. One more scene—pray now do, 
madam—let us prevail upon you. Now favour 
me with the book. Let me beg you to in- 
dulge us with one scene—I will point out a 
part.’ 

*¢ The lively lady held the book behind her, 
and with a look so arch shook her head, and 
continued in the language of Shakspeare— 
* What care these roarers for the name of’ king !’ 

* To which Mister Horatio, at once enter- 
ing into her humour for bantering, replied in 
the same spirit—‘ A king of shreds and patches!’ 

*¢ Ah!’ continued the playful puss— Let 
me be married to three kings in a forenoon, and widow 
them all!’ 

*¢¢ What all—allof one name, hey, madam?’ 
said the Count, smiling with the witty con- 
ceit—‘ How patriotic! Why what a wealthy 
widow thou wouldst be !’ 

“* What,’ replied Kate, with admirable 
aig te for she knew how disrespectfully 
Mister Horatio could speak of that august 
Family which had raised his own—‘ What, 
thou Orford! weigh you the worth and honour of 
a king, so great as our dread father, in a scale of 
common ounces!’ ”’ ‘ 

‘‘That was a poser for the Count, I should 
think,” said the Doctor. ‘* It was certainly 
very ungracious in that man to indulge in 
spleen against the Royal Family ; and yet, as 
Gray the poet used to say—and [I believe he 
knew Mister Horatio better on some points 
than he knew himself, for all his egotistical 
posthumous boastings—yes, Gray used to 
say, ‘I am shrewdly mistaken if Master 
Horace could once wedge himself into royal 
favour, if he would not become the most 
abominable sycophant courtier of the whole 

an %y ” 

are “Very like—very like,” said the Coun- 
sellor. ‘ I have many times inwardly smiled 
at the affected contempt which I have heard 
some men express for every body about a 
court, when I have known that these very 
men haye been frustrated in their under- 
hand attempts to sneak into place. And that, 
by the way, reminds me of a passage in @ 
clever book that I lately took up, very much 
to the purpose. It was Lacon. I think I can 
recite it, for I read it more than once :— 

“¢ Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to 
despise courts ; yet most men are proud of 
the acquaintance of the one, and would be 
glad to live in the other.’ ” re 
“That is a book I must purchase,” said 
the Doctor, it is spoken so highly of at our 
College. Let me see, Caleb Colton—he is & 
Cambridge man, I think. Non, Sax speak of 
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— 
memorandum to send for it before I leave 
town,” writing on a small slip of paper, and 
consigning it to his snuff-box. 

«4h! my worthy Docthor, and is that 
your memorandum-book ?” said the Counsel- 
jor. “ Well, I hope if you value that box, 

ou will be more fortunate than two old 
friends of mine were with their's.” 

“ Why I do value it,” replied the Doctor, 
“though it be only of pinchbeck ; to be sure 
itis lined with tortoise-shell, and it is chased.” 

“Pray may I ask what is the subject ?” 

“Jt is Alexander giving Campaspe to 
Apelles, but a so-so piece of chasing.” 

“Not by the hand of Benvenuto Cellini, 
I'll be sworn,” said the Counsellor, as he 
examined the cover with his glass; “ but 
upon my word, Docthor, the female head is a 
very pretty profile.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the Doctor, “I value 
that box over and above other considerations 
for that very face. It was given to me, nearly 
fifty years ago, by the worthy vicar of Ship- 
lake, very handsomely presented indeed, tor 
some notitia which I collected for him for a 
projected new edition of his Biographical 
work. I say handsomely, for it was a-bequest 
tohim from old Jonathan Richardson, and 
the Vicar valued it much. The head of 
Campaspe was chased from a profile of 
Mrs. Richardson, who was the aunt of my 
mother, and the face resembles that best of 
women, Poor Mr. Grainger hearing of that 
circumstance, stnt me a pretty letter of 
thanks for the very small services which I 
had rendered him, and indeed which were 
principally made up of the researches of 
that learned man, Gray, who would have 
none of the credit ; and with the letter came 
that pinchbeck box. But, my worthy Sir,” ad- 
dressing himself to the Counsellor, “ 1 have 
prevented you from telling your story of two 
snuff-boxes.” 

“ Well, Sirs,”’ said the Counsellor, bowing 
to the Doctor, as he helped himself to a tiny 
pinch ere he returned the box, ‘* the parties 
were no less than my old friends Mister 
George Stevens and Mister Caleb White- 
foord. Stevens, as you kiiow, was on some 
occasions a sort ofirrevocable man; and one 
day heing in old Vanhagen’s shop—the con- 
fectioner there in St. Panl’s Church-yard, 
it was when he was busied up to the ears 
with his Shakespeare——” But, gentle rea- 
der, by. your leave we will tell the tale in 
another Chapter. 








THE DRAMA. 


_ The alterations in Drury Lane Theatre 
are expected to be finished by the 14th Oc- 
tober, and the house to open forthwith. 

A Mr. and Mrs. H. Baker debutted at the 
Haymarket on Thursday, asTom and Ellen, 
in the farce of Intrigue. They are importa- 
tions from Bristol, and were favourably 
Teceived, Without any very distinguishing 
sae both seemed to be agreeable actors. 

comedy of I'he Way to Keep Him was 
afterwards played in a sterling manner by 
Mr. C. Kemble (Lovemore,) Liston (Sir 
Bashful Constant,) Jones (Sir Brilliant 
Fashion,) Mrs. Chatterley (Mrs. Lovemore,) 
and others in the less prominent parts. 
A new debutant in the character of 
is Mentioned at the Haymarket 

» . His name is Davies, we believe, 


Mis Paton will have an opportunity of im- 
proving her popularity as the Polly. 

The English Opera is performing a series 
of its successful pieces for their (respectively) 
last times this season. The house is well 
attended. 

Mdlle. Noblet has re-appeared on the 
Parisian Stage with great applause. 





A NR NN RN EE REORENORNNI 
VARIETIES. 


A Life of Ali Pasha, of Ionina, in octavo, 
has been published at Paris, by M. Beau- 
champ ; if well executed, we think it would 
bear translation. : 

“‘ The Cento,” a volume of prose selec- 
tions from the most approved works of 
living authors, is in the press. 

Rubens’ celebrated picture of the Chapeau 
de Paille, the sale of which at Antwerp we 
recently noticed, has, it is stated, reached 
Ilis Majesty’s collection. 

English Travellers on Mont Blanc.— 
Doctor Paccard, of Chamonix, has sent us 
the following note respecting a visit which 
has just been performed to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. On the 19th of August, at 
one o'clock in the morning, Mr. Clissolu, of 
London, set out from the Hotel de l’Union 
with six guides, to ascend Mont Blanc. He 
passed the night at the Rocher Rouge, at an 
elevation of 2300 toises. At this station the 
thermometer fell to 6 degrees below Zero. 
Hermitage wine froze in a corked bottle, 
which should seem to indicate a much 
greater degree of cold. Mr. Clissold reached 
the summit of Mont Blanc the next morn- 
ing at five minutes past six o'clock. At 
half-past ten, the weather being very fine, 
the thermometer was at 17°. ‘The traveller 
and his guides descended without any acci- 
dent, and arrived happily at Chamonix the 
same evening.. On the same day two Eng- 
lish ladies, Mrs. and Miss Campbell, crossed 
the Col de Giant, having ascended the Buel 
on the preceding days——From the Journal 
de Savoie. 

The Toparra, a species of Gourd, from 
Van Diemen’s Land, has been successfully 
cultivated at Sheerness. It bears a beautiful 
white flower, and a fruit of the form of abell. 

Antiquity —In digging a well on the slope 
of a hill at. Ferry Harty, eiet end of the Isle 


under the earth, has been discovered. The 
newspapers add, that it is of the most re- 
mote antiquity, and that two skeletons have 
been found. The building had no roof, or 
it might have been of some perishable ma- 
terial; the walls were wood, and no iron or 
other metal is seen. There are flints and 
hard stones, apparently intended for axes, 
aud cutting instruments, with bandles of 
wood, quite complete, and in preserva- 
tion ; and earthenware utensils (one appears 
to have been a lamp;) a few fish-hooks of 
hard stony horn, and an immense quantity 
of a kind of horse-hair. Mr. Burrow, the 
resident Commissioner of Sheerness, has 
arrived ; and by his: desire a fence will be 
erected to inclose and tve this extra- 





and his figure is well suited to his part. 


of Sheppy, a small house, or hut, buried) w 


We uriderstand that several curiosities 


have been discovered in taking up the floor- 
ing over the Cloisters at Magdalen College. 
We have seen some small leaden 
found there, probably commemorative of 
Queen Elizabeth's visit to the University. 
On the obverse are a Rose and Crown, with 
the letters E. R, Round it is the legend 
“* God save the Quene.” 
spread eagle. Several Abbey Tokens have 
been found in excellent preservation; also 
some curious Coins, and a few old Letters 
addressed to the ancient inhabitants of the 


ieces 


The reverse is a 


rooms. One is directed to the celebrated 
Mr. Peter Heylin, Fellow of Magdalen, and 


is dated 1627.—Oxford Herald. 


Pun Nominal.—Two gentlemen were the. 


other day conversing on the subject of the 


Royal Academy of Music lately established.: 
It was incidentally mentioned by one of 
them, that Dr. Crotch had been fixed upon 


as the principal instructor. “ Indeed,” says 


the other, “* then the students will stand a 


chance of becoming strictly musical cha- 


raciers, for it appears that they will be 
Crotchites, 


&> On leaving ‘Town, at No, 293, we - 
nanimously offered a re of ten, 80 

for any really volume that should issue 
from the press during our absence, (just as Mr, 
Bramah offers a thousand pounds to any one 
who could pick his lock~and equally likély to 
be very sorry if the premium were gained ; 

now record it as an instance of our a 
prescience that nothing of the kind, 


to alarm our purse, Ly During a 
whole fortnight (from A , to Sept. 10,) only 
six volumes were publis London! viz, two 
uartos, two octavos, and two duodecimos. 
ring the last fortnight fen volumes have ap- 
peared, and thus, only sixteen books in all, in 
a whole dull month, including polities, m ne, 
law, religion, and works on er oY topics, 
such as the Royal Visit to d. In the 
season (not the sporting but the publishing, not 
the recreative but the fagging) there are oftener 


se number promulgated in one day for the 
fication and amusement of the Bull family. 








SEPTEMBER. | Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday 12) from 41 to 62 | 29°95 to 20-97 
Friday 13) from 47 to 61 | 29°95 to 30°04 
Saturday 14| from 37 to 66 | 30-09 to 30°18 
Sunday 16) from 44 to 62} 80°05 to 30°01 
Monday 16) from 41 to 69 | 29°98 to 30°05 
Tuesday 17| from 41 to 75|30°01 stat. 


ed. 18! from 47 to 64 | 29°99 to 30°05 

Prevailing winds E. and NE.—Generally cloudy 

till Sunday evening ; rest of the week pretty clear. 
On Sunday the 22d, at 12h. & 51” Jupiter’s 

Ist Satellite will be eclipsed. 

Edmonton. Joun Apams. 


et 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Philogramma’os is informed, that if short and of suf- 
ficient ‘merit, sach compositions as he mentions would 
be insertedin the Literary Gazette. 
& R. will find a oo at our Office. i“ ihe 
e are 80) an er prom! 
to see 2 young: aly deeuvh tmemia lenae tae to the 
street to walk or run two miles, but really we cannot 
insert Veritas’ Poem on that Trivia-I subject. 


Dele the marks of quotation in the eplgtap bli ta 
th Powe of Gladestiuir in last Lit. Gaz. 








ordinary remnant of antiquity. 


the same, p. 584, line 19, read | 
* Close thesé upon te villigé.? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
- Royal for Diseases of the Ear, 
t 


: 7 street. | ; 

ME. CURTIS, Anrist to His Majesty and 

to'their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Gl ster, and Surg to this Institution, will 
commence his. Autumn Course of Lectures on the 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Ear, and 
on the Medical ent of the Deaf and Dumb, on 
‘Tuesday, October Ist.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 
Curtis, at his House, No. 2, Soho-square—The Koyal 
Dispensary is open to Pupils. 


Notice to Schools, 

CEARR'S NEW GENERAL SCHOOL 
Cen ATLAS, which, for eastioge rai eee and 
apness, cannot e any other now 
extant, is just published at the School Library, 73, 
St. Paal’s Charch-yard, containing Thirty Maps, both 
Ancient and Modern, neatly coloured, bound in Koya! 
4to. price 12s. ; the same, uncoloured, 8s. Gd. and bound 

in Royal 8vo. coloured, ios. 6d. 3 plain, 7s. 
*,* Thirty Outline Maps, corresponding with the 
above, may be had together, or separately, at 4d. each. 
Any of the finished Maps, printed on .extra large 
Paper, may also be had separately, at 6d. each, coloured. 














Marquis of Londonderry (from Mr. Chantrey’s Bast.) 


‘THE Proprietor of the LADY’S MAGA- 
ZINE regrets that the sudden and serious indispo- 
sition of his ver ata his completing, in 
time, the Po it, which he intended to present to the 
Public this month, of the Marquis of Londo’ y 
The Friends of that distinguished Nobleman, and his 
Subscribers, may, however, rest assured, that it will 
le given with the Magazine for October 1, and that 
this unforeseen delay will stimulate the Artist to the 
juction of an Engraving: worthy of the subject. 
his Number will also be embellished with a third 
ving of a series of Llustrations of Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, from Paintings by R. Smirke, Esq. R.A.—A 
View of Fonthill Abbey—Fashionable Walking and 
Evening Dresses in Colours. 
Sept. 1, 1822. ; 
London: Prinied for S. Hamilton; published by 
S. Robinson, Paternoster-row ;. sold by J. Andrews, 
Old Bond-street; J. Miller, Fleet-street; J. Kempston, 
Dublin; J. Anderson, jun. Edinburgh ; Galignani, 
Paris ; Ewbank. Brussels ; and byall the Booksellers 
of the United Kingdém. 


Classical Geography. 
in 8vo» the Sth Edition, price 9s. boards, 
A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. 

By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. F.R.S. & S.A. &e. 
Head Master of the. Royal Free Grammar School of 
Shrewsbury. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
By the same Author, 

1, An Atlas of Ancient ee 12s. half-bound, 
comprising ‘twenty colqured . 
“2, An Atlas of Modern Geography, on the same Plan, 
consisting of Twenty Coloured Maps, 19s. balf-bound. 
3. A General Avias of Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
phy: comprised in Forty Coloured Maps, 4to. Price 
L. 4s. 
4, O 


nderry. 





f-bound. 

. Untline Maps of Ancient Geography, being a Se- 
lection, by Dr. Butler, from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas, 
intended as Practical Exercises for the Pupil to fill up, 
ou Drawing Colombier, price 1s. Gd. 
eee ed 


An interesting Article on the State of Ireland, and 
A Monody on the Death of the —e of London- 
derry—are contained in the Fourth umber of 

mpHE COUNCIL of TEN, which was pub- 

lished on Monday, September 2, price 2s. 6¢. 








Contents :—On the owe of Ireland—London Dispu- 
tations, No. I.—The Influence of the Stage—Letter to 
Ris Royal Highnoss the Duke of York, oa the Punish- 
ment of Flogging in the Army—On the Abuses of the 
Police—Annals of Gallantry — University Controver- 
sies—Public Press—Meeting of the Council—Notice to 
Correspondents—Postscript to the Pattic—Monody on 
the Death of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

Published by Thomas Wilkie, 57, Longman, Hurst; 
Rees, Orme, & Brown, 39, and Baldwin, Cradock, & 
Joy, 47, hoon ‘Biageas,” ae alee ‘Bond- 
street; James way, Pic ; William’ Sams 
Pall-Mall; James Iicharvomy Ro al Exchange } 
Fleet-street; and the Bookse lers of Oxford, 
Cam , Eton, York, Salisbury, Winchester, Exe- 
ter, a Sree oe 
Nos. I. LE, & 101. 


Com are poqnented ‘to be adi by 
Letter, wie. to the rh agg? Mad the Council oi | Botany. 
Ten, at Mr, Wilkie’s, Bookseller, Paternoster-row, 








To Spertena,’ ! 
Just published, price 5s. 6d. in bds. with Plates, 
TH SHOOTER’S COMPANION ; com- 
prising Directions for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Setters and Pointers, with an Historical De- 
scription of Winged Game—The Fowling Piece consi- 
, particularly as it relates to the Use of Percus- 
sion Powder—The various Methods of making Percus- 
sion Powder, and the best pointed out—Of Scent: The 
Olfactory Organs anatomically explained; with the 
Reason why one Dog’s Sense of Smell is superior to 
another’s—Shooting d; and the Art of Shoot- 
ing Fiving exemplified and clearly laid down—The 
Game Laws familiarly explained. 
By T. B. JOHNSON. 

We assure our readers we have read this Work, 
and can safely recommend it as a well-written and 
well-arranged production; containing much interest- 
ing information, not only to the professed Sportsman, 
bat to those who may occasionally seek this fascinat- 
ing recreation,’? &c. &c.—“ In conclusion, we may 
add, that this Work is not the production of any ordi- 
nary Sportsman, but of one whu can enjoy the pléa- 
sures-of the library as well as those of the field, and 
ean wield a pen as well asa ani St 





iterary Chronicle. 


London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Pateraoster-row. 





ROYAI. VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
OLIVER & BOYD Nd Edinburgh) respect- 

fully inform the Public, that the Second Part. of 

this interesting and popular Work will be published 
in a few days, accompanied by two | large Plates, 
the one representing the Landing of His Majesty at 
Leith ; the other, a View of the Royal Procession ad- 
vancing by Picardy Place from the Barrier, where the 
Keys of the City were delivered to the King by the 
Lord Provost; also a Ground Plan of the Assembly 
Rooms, as laid out for the Balls given to His Majesty. 

The Third Part, which will complete the Work, will 
be published i diately th fier, panied b 
two large Plates, the, one.a View of the Royal Prowes- 
sion to the Castle; the other, a View of the Banquet 
given by the City of Edinburgh to His Majesty; also, a 
large Pian of the ‘Fables at Tine Banquet, and the Ar- 
rangement of the dishes, 

he Publishers, in first ing the publicati 

of this Work, had only a slight conception of the labour 
necessary to procure the most full and accurate infor- 
mation of every particular connected with the Royal 
Visit. Bat, having been so fortunate as to obtain a 
ready admission to every. place which was visited by 
His Majesty, and to receive communications from No- 
blemen and Gentlemen of the highest authority, they 
trust that the Work will be found a most complete and 
authentic record of this memorable event. 

Sold also by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, 
London. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN. 
Tn 4to, with numerous Eogravings, after Drawings by 
the late Charles Stothard, F.S/A. 2/. 12s. Gd. bas. 
LETTERS written during a TOUR throng 
NORMAN DY, BRITANNY, and other Parts of 
FRANCE, in 1818; including Local and Historical 
Descriptions: with Remarks on the Manners and Cha- 
racter of the People. 
By Mrs. CHARLES STOTHARD. 

*,* This Volume contains ample details of the costly 
and magnificent Gothic Cathedral which is said to have 
a erected by the English, aud recently destroyed 
Vv fire. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Morrice on Brewing and Maiting: 
In Svo. price Li's. 6d. in bds; a New Edition of 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREW. 
ING thie various Sorts of MALTLIQUORK; with 

Examples of enh Bapeies. and the mode of using the. 

her ter and Sacch ter, dered ens 
every Capacity ; the whole forming a Complete Guide! 
in Brewing London Porter, Brown Stout, Reading Beer. 
Amber, Hock, London Ale, Windsor Ale, Welsh Ale’ 
Wirtemberg Ale, Scurvy-grass Ale, and Table and 
Shipping Beer: to which are added, General Instrac- 
tions for making Malt, and Tables of the Net Duties 
of Excise on Strong and Table Beer, payable by com. 
mon. Brewers in Town and Country. 

By ALEXANDER MORRICE, Common Brewer, 


Sixth Edition; with the Laws relating to Brewers 
Malsters, and Innkeepers, by John Williams, Esq. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones 
Paternoster-row. ‘ 








Cooke’s Traveller's Companion, with superior Eagrav- 
ings, any County of which may be had separately. 
Complete jn 26 Volumes, illustrated with 208 Views of 
the most interesting Objects in the several Counties 

price Si. 18s. in boards, , 


COOKE's TOPOGRAPHY of GREAT 

BRITAIN ; or, British Traveller’s Pocket Direc- 
tory ; comprising an and comprehe ive Topo. 
graphical and Statistical Description of all the Coun- } 
ties in England, Wales, and Scotland.—Th 





is very 
and useful Work contains a minute detail of the moore 
Situation, Minerais Agricultu 
Extent, : Fisheries, Curiosities’ 
‘owns, Manufactures, | Antiquities, 
Rivers & Lakes, | Trade, Scenery, 
Mines, Commerce, Natural History, 


Civil and Ecciesiastical Jurisdiction, &e, 
Of each Conaty, and is interspersed with a variety of 
Information, entertaining to the general Reader—bene- 
ficial to the Agriculturist, Trader, and Manufacturer,— 


y | and peculiarly interesting to the Traveller, Specalatist, 


and Antiquarian. 


*,* The following, each of which is embelli 
highly finished Views, may be had copeeel ibe 
Prices affixed, viz. 


Bedfordshire ....... 2 





0| Monmouthshire ..., 2..0 

Berkshire .......... 2 O| Norfolk sacnese SO 
Buckinghamshire... 2 | Northamptonshire .. 2 0 
Cambridgeshire ...., 2 0| North Wales........ 2 6 
Cheshire . +-+e2 2 O} Notthumberland..,...9 0 
Cornwall... ........ 2 | Noftinghamshire.... 2 @ 
Cumberland ..... +.» 2 OU) Oxfordshire ........ 20 
Derbyshire ........ 2 @| Scotland (6 parts)...l2 0 
Devonshire ........ 2 0} Shropshire. .......02 0 
Dorsetshire .. ..... 2 | Somersetshire ...... 20. 
Durham. .......... 2 0| South Wales........2 6 
WOUUE cain Soceddecres 2 © | Staffordshire........ 20 
Gloucestershire .... 2 0} Suffolk ............ 20 
Hampshire ........ -2 Oj Surrey.... seen 2. 6 
Herefordshire ...... DT INEE oo a ccccckacs 20 
Hertfordshire ...... 2 0} Warwickshire ...... 20 
Huntingdonshire and Westmorland..,.... 20 

Rutlandshire...... 2 0} Wiltshire........... 0 
Kent (2 parts)...... 4 0} Worcestershire ...., 2.¢@ 
Lancashire (2 parts) 4 0| Yorkshire (2parts).. 4 0 
Leicestershire ...... 2 0 | Isles of Wight,Guern- 
Lincolmshire ........ 2 0] sey, &e........5..2 @ 
Middlesex (2 parts). 4 0 





A Superior Edition is printed _on fine Wove Paper 
and hot-pressed, with coloured Maps, price 3s. each 
Part; except North and South Wales, which are 
3s. Gd. each. 

To exch Courtyare prefixed a Map and a List of the 
Markets and Fairs ; an Index, showing the Distance 
of every ‘Town from London, and of Towns from each 
other ; also, a copious Travelling Guide, describing alb 
the Roads, Tuns, Distances of Stages, Nobdlemen and 





Irving’s Roman Antiquities for Schools. 
Tn 12mo. price 5s. bound, 

AN EPITOME of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 

TIES; or, an Account of the Civil Government, 
Judicial Proceedings, Religion, Games, Military and 
Naval Affairs, Dress, Entertainments, Marriages, Fu- 
nerals, Money, Weights, Measures, &c. &c. of the 
Romans; to which is ars an Abridzgment of Ko- 
man History. By C. IRVING, LL.D. & F.S.A. Holy- 
rood-house Academy, Southampton. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 

Dr. Irving’s Catechisms of the History of England, 
Roman Hisiory, Grecian History, Universal History, 
Sarred' History, Natural History, Geography of Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland, General Geography, Ro- 
man, Grecian and Jewish, An uities, Mythology, 
(lassical Biography, British Constitution, ch i 

p ine y Mas ar r, French Gram- 
mar, and General wiedge, 1s, each, 





’s Seats, &c. forming a Complete County 
Itinerary. 

*,* Country Booksellers would donbtless find this 
Work a very desirable part of their Stock ; as it is pre- 
sumed, every Resident must be desirous of obtain'ng 
information respecting his own County at least, espe- 
cially when it can be procured at so moderate a Price. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 
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London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and’ 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Larie, Ludgate Hill; _ 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 


B. BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt-Court, Fleet-Street. 
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